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The **Mrs.”’ 


looks under 


the hood 


Ir 1s said that women, as a 
rule, are not interested in 

how a product is made. For 
instance—watech a husband 

and wife buy an automo- 

bile. While the “Mr.” is 
looking under the hood, the 

“Mrs.” is scrutinizing the 

finish and upholstery. 

The advertising of Hills 
Bros. Coffee, which domi- 
nates coffee sales from the Pacific Coast to the Mississippi, has proved that 
housewives will “look under the hood” for the how and why of the things 
of the world they rule—while husbands are only casually concerned. 

The Hills Bros.’ advertisements say— 

“You see, madam, making pastry, breads, mayonnaise, even jelly, and 
roasting Hills Bros. Coffee, depend upon the same principle. As you mix 
the ingredients together a little at a time continuously, to get a erfect 
result, so Hills Bros. roast their coffee a few pounds at a time to get the 
perfect flavor.” . 

By dramatizing the analogy between Hills Bros.’ process of roasting 
coffee a little at a time and the housewife’s practice of cooking in small 
quantities, advertising has helped to entrench Hills Bros. in an impreg- 
nable position in every market entered. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inconponatep 


ADVERTISIWE HREADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Getting Orders at 8 A. M. 


Vortex Salesmen Are Taught to Go After Business Early and Often 


San Francisco 


By W. J. Hamlin 


Vice-President, Vortex Cup Company 


secure preferred attention. 


descriptive 


Catalogue Matter 
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its users value sufficiently to pay for. 


Directory 


Chicago 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





ALESMEN as a rule have a 

high regard for the fellow who 
goes out and does his job well and 
who sets a good example. They 
get pretty well fed up on the many 
theories advanced by various exec- 
utives and sales managers who 
very seldom practice what they 
preach and who quite often haven't 
learned how to work hard, early or 
late. 

So when the question came up 
of getting started early, working 
during the noon hour, after 4:30 
P. M., and Saturday mornings and 
afternoons, we decided to establish 
a few records for our men to shoot 
at and perhaps profit by. 

Looking around for someone on 
whom to try my theory, I chose 
myself. | make about a dozen short 
business trips a year to various 
cities in the country. It so hap- 
pened that I arrived in a certain 
Eastern city at seven o’clock one 
morning. I had finished my break- 
fast and was ready to start at eight 
o'clock. 

At 8:15 I called to see the vice- 
president of one of the biggest 
transcontinental lines in the coun- 
try. He hadn’t as yet arrived at 
his office and his secretary said 
that he probably wouldn’t see me 
anyway before ten o'clock. He 
came in at about 8:30 and his sec- 
retary told him I was waiting. 

When I walked into his office 
he started to complain about my 
early call, saying that he had a lot 
of work to do, etc. When he 
finally finished his not unfriendly 
tirade against me, I simply asked : 
“Shall I go back to my hotel and 


go to bed and stay there for an 
hour or two and then come to see 
you with the horde of ‘order tak- 
ers’ that always call at about 10:30, 
or would you prefer to welcome 
me solely because I have the cour- 
age to come early? The point is 
that I am trying to break down 
what I consider a very bad busi- 
ness practice: this matter of call- 
ing when the forenoon is half 
gone. Besides, I have a thorough 
knowledge of my business and 
promise to be brief.” 

His quick response was: “You 
are more than welcome. Sit down.” 

That man today is one of my 
good business friends. 

A year later he wired me to 
come to see him, as competition 
was making some headway. He 
hadn’t forgotten my early morning 
call, and when I arrived on my 
second trip I called on him at 8:30 
in the morning. When I left his 
office I was in possession of a 
three-year contract covering his 
entire requirements in our line. I 
sincerely believe that my good luck 
was due in good part to the fact 
that I had the courage to call early 
on my first visit. 

I did the same thing in another 
city shortly afterward. I arrived 
at seven in the morning, called on 
my prospect at eight o'clock, re- 
ceived a cool reception but soon 
changed it to a warm one, and in 
a short time received the pros- 
pect’s promise that a nice order 
would be forthcoming in about a 
week—and it did come through as 
promised. 

I left this man’s office to make . 


Table of Cuntents on page 182 
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a friendly call on one of our job- 
bers a few blocks away, arriving 
there at about 8:45, Our jobber 
said: “You are just the man I 
want to see! I want you to call 
on ——” (giving the name of the 
very concern [ had just inter- 
viewed). 

I remarked casually: “Oh, I’ve 
been in to see them and their order 
is assured.” 

Our jobber exclaimed: “But it 
isn’t nine o’clock yet! When did 
you see them?” 

I replied: “This morning.” 

He simply was astounded and 
couldn’t believe what I had told 
him. Finally he was convinced. 
He then asked me if I wouldn't 
relate to his seven or eight sales- 
men (who were still hanging 
around the office) what I had done, 
to which I agreed. I finished my 
talk to them in about fifteen min- 
utes. Then I pulled out my watch 
and said: “It’s 9:15 A. M. My 
work is all finished. What time 
can I catch the first train to Chi- 
cago?” 

This probably sounds rather 
bombastic, but no one was more 
surprised than I at the results ob- 
tained. I had learned something 
worth while. Now when I go out 
on a trip I always make as many 
early-in-the-morning calls as pos- 
sible, and they generally prove sat- 
isfactory. Of course, I passed 
these experiences on to our sales- 
men, along with a few suggestions, 
and offered prizes to such of our 
men who do the unusual, and by so 
doing create favorable impressions 
with the trade. Here are some of 
the reactions: 

One of our salesmen makes it a 
rule to secure two or three orders 
within a radius of a block of our 
jobber’s place of business, and gen- 
erally brings in these orders to our 
jobber before ten o'clock in the 
morning. That is about the time 
the average salesman has brushed 
the cobwebs out of his eyes and 
with the other late arrivers awaits 
his turn to interview the jobber 
before starting out on his day’s 
work. 

This man of ours, by his actions, 
is building good-will for himself, 
our firm and our product; and, 
best of all, he is definitely paving 
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the way for his own future success. 

Another salesman of ours 
(twenty-three years old) ran into 
a terrific blizzard out in Iowa last 
winter. He wrote us that he had 
never had the opportunity of 
working in a blizzard. He figured 
that most salesmen would go to 
the movies or stay in the hotel and 
that he would have the field to 
himself; also that most buyers 
would have plenty of time to give 
him. He was right. He did a big 
business and must have created 
some fine impressions with the 
trade for himself and his firm, 
This same youngster worked the 
day before Christmas and did well. 
He figured that the average buyer 
would be in a friendly mood and 
have little to do, and that no one 
else would attempt to sell on that 
day. 

One Saturday morning not so 
long ago I casually asked one of 
our young producers how many 
orders he had taken from new ac- 
counts during the week. His an- 
swer was, “Twelve.” He added: 
“But I will get three more this 
afternoon.” 

That ambitious young producer 
didn’t quit Saturday noon; he kept 
going all Saturday afternoon 
What a thrill we all get from the 
activities of such men. Uncon- 
sciously they are building their fu- 
tures on a firm foundation. They 
have learned how to work hard; 
and that is the basis of all success 
in any line of endeavor. 


Teaching New Salesmen to Get 
Up Early 

We have a fine salesman in 
Cleveland to whom we send a good 
many new men for a few days’ 
training. Generally they spend 
the first day in Cleveland, and dur- 
ing the day our Cleveland man ar- 
ranges to meet the new man in 
front of his hotel the following 
morning at about six o’clock, say- 
ing that he wants to work a nearby 
city and it will take a couple of 
hours to drive there. The new 
salesman learns something about 
getting an early start, and we hope 
he won't forget it. 

We publish a weekly news bul- 
letin for our men and cram it full 
of their doings. We stress the im- 
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THROUGH | 
MANY 
BATTLES 


WW, have several clients whom we have served 
continuously through as many years as it takes a child to be born 
and enter college. The business victories we have helped them 
win have not been single engagements, but the sum total of assaults 
on many fronts. Steadily to push the line forward through the 
years calls for changing weapons and tactics, fresh troops, learning 
from defeats as well as from successes. 

Alter eighteen years of such campaigning, we are today sitting 
at the council tables of over one hundred and twenty advertisers 
and marching out with them for their industrial battles from twelve 
offices here and abroad. 


The H- KX McCANN 


Company - Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER SEATTLE LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER WINNIPEG LONDON PARIS FRANKFORT o. M 
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portance of créating favorable im- 
pressions daily, whether it 
working in a blizzard, making a 
sale at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing or on a Saturday afternoon, 
wearing clean linen, having a clean 
shave and shoes brightly polished, 
or what not. We encourage them 
to do the unusual until it becomes 
a habit; then we prove to them in 
many ways that such habits bring 
success. 

We ask our men to start early 
in the morning and work late in 
the day. We have no way of 
knowing whether or not they do 
so, but we believe most of them 
do. By continually telling them 
of the success made by the men 
who do these things we feel that 
they tune in fairly well. 


Macaroni Campaign to Start 


in October 

The National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association will start its advertising 
campaign in October with advertisements 
in six women’s magazines. The asso- 
ciation advertising will feature a recipe 
contest in all advertisements in October, 
November and December. A _ list of 
seven business papers in the food dis- 
tribution field will also be used to keep 
the association’s customers informed of 
the advertising program. 


T. P. Seymour Heads 
John D. Boyle Agency 


Theodore P. Seymour, who has been 
treasurer of John D. Boyle, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been 
elected president. He succeeds John D. 
Boyle, who has been made chairman of 
the board. 

Frank G. Barry and William A. Zink 
have been ‘deed vice-presidents. Louis 
F. Boitano, formerly assistant treasurer, 
now is treasurer. 


H. B. Fairchild Again Heads 
New York Daily Group 


Herbert B. Fairchild, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Sun, was re- 
elected president of the Daily Newspaper 
Advertising Managers’ Association of 
New York at a recent meeting of that 
organization. Lewis C. Paine, of the 
New York Evening Post, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Appoint 
Dyer-Enzinger 


. Sargent & Greenleaf, . re Rochester, 


-» Manufacturer of bank locks and 
builders’ eg has appointed the 
-Enzinger pany, ew York, 
Chicago and itive. advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


“Field & Stream” Takes Over 


“Forest & Stream” 

Forest & Stream, which was {founded 
sixty years ago, will cease publication 
with the July issue. It has been ah 
sorbed by Field & Stream, New York, 
of which se F, Warner is publisher, 

Charles Hallock, who was the firs 
editor of Forest & Stream, was one of 
the two founders and first co-editor of 
Field & Stream. Henry Welli 
Wack, the other founder and also 
co-editor of Field & Stream, is assy 
ciated with Field & Stream and other 
Warner publications at the present time 


E, M. Abbott to Manage 
Moon Motor Advertising 


E. M. Abbott, formerly director of re 
search of Critchfield & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been ap 
+ rey advertising —w of the a 
fotor Car Company, Louis. 
was also formerly with The Stusichalee 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind., first as advertising manager of 
the Chicago distributor and, later, in 
an executive capacity at the home office. 


. ” 
Appointed by “Forbes 

A. B. Elworthy, formerly with the 
New York office of Forbes, has been 
appointed Mid-West manager with head- 
quarters at the Detroit cle. 

Raymond Zindle, formerly an account 
executive with the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, has joined Forbes 
as an advertising representative, at the 
New York office. He was, at one time, 
with the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Appointments 

P. E. Williams and R. J. Jordan have 
been appointed associate art directors of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. G. g Tormey, for- 
merly with the Blackett- Sample-H ummert 
Corporation, New York, has joined the 
service department of ‘the Chicago or- 
ganization. 


Herbert Donohoe Returns to 
“Photoplay” 


Herbert Donohoe, until recently ad- 
vanes manager of Smart Set, . 
returned to the staff of Photoplay, 
cording to a | announcement roa 
from James Quirk, publisher. Mr. 
Donohoe vill ‘be associated with the 
New York office as co-eastern advertis- 
ing manager. 


K. W. Cash Joins Gardner 
Agency 


K. W. Cash, formerly ney age editor 
of the Jowa "Homestead, 
Iowa, now merged 

armer, and, recently 
Tribune, Mount Morr 
the St. Louis copy staff of the Gardner 
Advertising Company. 
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Key Men 


DWARD A. FILENE started 

the ball rolling when, in the 
North American Review, he pro- 
posed his list of candidates for the 
blue ribbon ‘as the ten key men of 
American business. His names 
were: 


Henry Ford 

Owen D. You 
Julius Rosenwald 
Amadeo P. Giannini 
esse Isidor Straus 
homas W. 

Daniel Willard 

Thomas A. Edison 
Charles F. Kettering 
Herbert Hoover 


A contributor to Printers’ INK 
has suggested the following “key 
men” of the advertising business. 
He calls them key men of adver- 
tising because without their 
big appropriations the business 
wouldn’t progress. Here is his 
list : 

W. C. Procter 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Colby M. Chester, Jr. 
George W. Hill 
Walter P. Chrysler 
C. W. Toms 


A. R. Erskine 
Gerard B. 


ard Swo a 
Charles S. Peares 

Before readers jump into print 
with lists of their own, it is only 
fair to admit that the names se- 
lected by our contributor are those 
of the operating heads of the five 
leading advertisers in both news- 
papers and magazines for last year. 


Fawcett Publications Buy 
“Hollywood” 


Hollywood, published at Hollywood, 
Calif., has been sold by the Hartwell 
Publishing Company to the Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. A_ subsidiary cor- 
poration, Hollywood Magazine, Inc., 
will be formed to operate the publica- 
tion. The first issue under the new 
ownership will appear in August. 


A. E. Peirce Account to 
Albert Frank Agency 


Albert E. Peirce & Company, finan- 
cial firm with headquarters at Chicago, 
has placed its advertisi account with 
the office at that city of Albert Frank 
& Company, Inc., advertising agency. 
ge * gaa in a number of cities will 
be used. 
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Phelps Agency to Direct All 


Reo Advertising 

_ The Reo Motor Car Company, Lans. 
ing, Mich., has appointed orge Har. 
rison Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, to direct all of its advertising 
both of its pleasure cars and trucks. 
This appointment is fully effective op 
August 1. The Phelps agency has been 
handling the foreign advertising of the 
Reo company 

The Phelps agency is establishing an 
office in the Prudden Building a 
Lansing. H. J. Koch, vice-president of 
the Phelps ency, will supervise the 
new branch. ong those assisting him 
will be Oscar F. Jackson, until recently 
advertising manager of Reo, George D. 

lcox, who resigned several weeks ago 
as sales promotion manager of the Fed. 
eral Motor Truck Company to join the 
Phelps organization, and R. A. Leavell, 
technical expert of the Phelps agency. 

Mr. Jackson will devote himself to 
assisting in Reo contact work and in 
the publication of the Reo house organ 
Mr. WIcox will work on the Reo 
Speed Wagon advertising. Reo news. 
paper and magazine schedules, accord. 
ing to the Phelps agency, will continue 
essentially as originally contemplated 
for the year and will be augmented by 
promotional work of which the agency 
will also have charge. ; 


Westinghouse Electric 


Appointments 

M. C. Rypinski, formerly for sixteen 
years with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and, later, vice-president of C. Brandes, 
Inc., and of the Kolster Radio Corpora- 
tion, has again joined Westinghouse as 
manager of its radio department. 

A. Duncan has been made assis- 
tant to the merchandising manager of 
the radio department. He was formerly 
in charge of Westinghouse sales through 
the Illinois Electric Company, later be- 
coming sales manager and then vice- 
president and general manager. 


W. A. Wood Joins 
Paul Block, Inc. 


William A. Wood, recently with the 
Chicago staff of Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
Chicago, and the office at that city of 
the Macfadden Publications, has joined 
the Chicago office of Paul Block, Inc 


E. C. Pottorff with Memphis 
Agency 


E. Clyde Pottorff has joined the staff 
of Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Mem- 
phis advertising agency. He is a former 
advertising director of the Memphs 
Commercial Appeal. 


San Francisco “Examiner” 
Transfers Gray Crane 
Gray Crane, formerly manager of the 
radio department .of San Francisco 
Examincr, has been transferred to the 
Chicago office of that paper. 
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Approaching the Obvious Copy 
Theme by an Indirect Path 


Blackstone Cigar Advertising Built on Mildness as Talking Point— 
But It Is Presented Subtly 


PP REQUENTLY the obvious 
copy theme isn’t the correct 
one, because obviousness means 
probable wide use—and wide use 
means loss of originality. This is 
particularly true in fields where 
the chief sales arguments are com- 
paratively limited 

A cigar, for instance, doesn’t 
offer very many good copy themes. 
Flavor, price, mildness, enjoyment 
—and you've told the story, just as 
several hundred cigar manufactur- 
ers have told it before, yet your 
copy theme to be successful must 
be based on one of the primary 
buying urges of the cigar smoker. 
Therefore, the only answer for the 
cigar manufacturer is to use these 
themes indirectly rather than ob- 
viously. 

Waitt & Bond, manufacturers of 
Blackstone Cigars, are at present 
conducting a newspaper campaign 
which uses the obvious themes in 
an inobvious manner. Based pri- 
marily on mildness, the advertise- 
ments do not approach the subject 
along the obvious path. 


A cigar is so much a matter of 
individual taste, the company rea- 
soned, that it is impossible to tell 
every man that he will like Black- 
stones. At best we can ask him 
to take the word of connoisseurs, 
Here, obviously, the testimonial js 
called for. But who are the rec- 
ognized cigar connoisseurs whose 
names will carry conviction? On 
whose advice does a man smoke a 
cigar? On the advice of friends, 
yes. But we can’t get testimonials 
from every man’s friends. On the 
advice of a cigar salesman? Yes 
—and we can, through our adver- 
tising get recognized cigar sales- 
people to advise cigar smokers in 
the mass to buy Blackstone cigars. 

The present Blackstone cam- 
paign, therefore, is based on the 
advice given by people who sell 
cigars in places where wise smok- 
ers of cigars gather—in hotels, res- 
taurants and limited trains. There 
are Fred, maitre d’hotel, Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel; Cor- 
nelius H. Hill, club car porter on 
the Twentieth Century; Ruth 


The MARINE DINING ROOM As The EDGEWATER BEACH = CHICAGO 


“In This Gay Dinner Crowd Pretty Ruth Gregory Finds Blackstones 


Smoked for Mildness” 


Was the Heading 


Under This Newspaper 


Advertisement Illustration 
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“GOOD NEWS IT 


The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune’s new Stinson 8&-passenger 
monoplane, which has just gone into 
service, replacing “Good News I.” 
The new plane is powered by a 425 
horse power “Wasp” motor 

radio equipped cruising speed 
125 miles per hour. 


Register and Tribune reporters and 
photographers can reach the most 
remote town in lowa in an hour and 


a half in ““Good News II.” 


Whenever big news breaks in Iowa, 
staff men rush to the scene by plane 
so that our readers may know what 
happened FIRST! 


More than 200,000 families read 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 











Gregory, tray girl, Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach Hotel; Jeane, tray 
girl, Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

The result is a testimonial cam- 
paign with a difference. The usual 
testimonial is from a user—sad to 
say, often the testimonial comes 
from a person who never heard of 
the product or the company until 
he saw his name on a company 
check. The Blackstone campaign 
uses the names of people who 
aren’t necessarily cigar smokers, 
but who know far more about ci- 
gar taste in the mass than any 
individual smoker can know. Nor 
is there much direct quotation or 
much fulsome praise. All that 
these sellers of cigars say is that 
their experience has proved that 
a great number of cigar smokers 
enjoy Blackstones for their mild- 
ness and are loyal to this brand. 
Each advertisement then is a sales 
argument from a_ salesman of 
cigars. 





Made President, Frederick 
Stearns & Company 


Frederick Sweet Stearns, formerly 
chairman of the board of Frederick 
Stearns & Company, Detroit, manufac- 
turing chemists, has been made president 
and general manager of that company. 
He succeeds Willard Ohliger who has 
been elected chairman of the board. 


L. F. Rood, Publisher, Omaha 


“Bee-News” 

L. F. Rood, formerly business man- 
ager of the Brooklyn, N. Y. Times and 
at one time manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the national advertising 
department of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, has been appointed publisher of 
the Omaha Bee-News. 


Candy Account to Associated 


Crafts Agency 
The Kimbell Candy Company, Chi- 
cago, successor to the S. Pooley Company, 
maker of cocoanut candy, has appointed 
Associated Crafts, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its eaverames 
t. Busi blications a i- 











rect mail will be used. 


C. D. Carver Starts Own 


Business 
Claude D. Carver, formerly manager 
of the home furnishing division of the 
Dry Goods Economist, New York, has 
started his own business at that city as a 
merchandise analyst, with offices at 67 
Irving Place. 
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Montague Lee Heads 


New York Printers 


Montague Lee, president of Lee & 
Phillips, Inc., was elected president of 
the New York Employing Printers Asso. 
ciation at its recent annual meeting. He 
succeeds Isaac Van Dillen, who has 
been president since 1926. 

E. q berle, of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, was elected second vice-president. 
Other officers, re-elected, are: Vice-pres. 
ident, F. A. Young, Mail & Express 
presting Savane secretary, A. Stanley 
Graft, mt & Graff Co., and treasurer, 
John A. Wilkens, Charles Francis Press 

The board of directors of the associa. 
tion, in addition to these officers, in. 
cludes: A. J. Brower, G. F. Kalkhof, 
Fred G. Nolty, Gregory Weinstein, John 
C. Powers, Cs wney, Eliot D 
Moore, E. D. Conklin, George T. Lord, 
Einar Schatvet, George Whittaker, Rob- 
ert Goldstein, L. R. atkins, C. Frank 
Crawford and Mr. Van Dillen. John 
Clyde Oswald continues as managing 
director. 


Weston Hill Joins 
Dyer-Enzinger 

Weston Hill, account executive in the 
New York office of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, has been appointed copy director 
of the Milwaukee office of the Dyer 
a Company, New York, Chicago 
and ilwaukee advertising agency. 

Previously, Mr. Hill was with Hanf.- 
Metzger, Inc., and The Erickson Com- 
pany. He was also, at one time, adver- 
tising manager of Landay Brothers, and 
for three years conducted his own adver- 
tising service organization. 








Maurice Lackey, Advertising 
Manager, Mobile “Press” 


Maurice Lackey, has been appointed 
advertising director of the Mobile, Ala., 
Press. He has turned the operation of 
the Lackey Advertising Agency, Bir. 
mingham, Ala., over to Ed Willis Bar- 
nett, who has been associated with that 
agency for several months. Mr. Lackey 
was advertising manager of the Bir- 
mingham News for nine years and also 
has been with the Omaha News. 


E. J. Seifrit with 
“The Oklahoma News” 


Edwin J. Seifrit, formerly business 
and advertising manager of The De- 
Molay Councilor, Kansas City, has been 
appointed national advertising manager 
of The Oklahoma News, Oklahoma City 

e was also formerly with the Tampa, 
Fla., Tribune, and the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman and Times 








F. W. Holter with 
Russell T. Gray Agency 


F. W. Holter, formerly advertising 
manager of the Yoemans Brothers Com- 
any, Chicago, has joined Russel] T 
stay, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 
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LORIDA population is no 

more a matter of guess-work 
or “estimate”; no more advertis- 
ing procedure on that archaic 
census of 1920 when the state was 
in its swaddling clothes by com- 
parison. 


Jacksonville gains 43.5 per cent 
in the new census; from 94,333 
in 1920, to 135,336 in 1930. 


—approximately one-tenth of the 
entire population of Florida! 


Duval county (of which Jackson- 
ville is the county seat) jumps 
36.6 per cent. 


Jacksonville’s immediate trading 
territory is more than 30 per cent 
higher than in 1920—the largest 
single population market in Flor- 
ida. Indeed, the actual, full trad- 
ing area of Jacksonville—reached 
by local retailers and traveled by 
local salesmen—embraces prac- 
tically half the population of the 
state. 
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ACKSONVILLE is a striking 

example of response to eco- 
nomic demands. Here are people 
who work, earn, live, every month 
in the year—for manufacturing, 
selling, banking proceed with in- 
creasing activity. Here continues 
the metropolis of Florida, without 
fanfare or flourish, busy with its 
responsibilities. 








Similarly, here continues to center 
the distribution service for adver- 
tising throughout Florida and South 
Georgia—both areas exceptionally 
penetrated by “Florida’s Foremost 
Newspaper,” seven mornings a 
week! 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLI 


FLA. 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago . 


. » Philadelphia. . 


. Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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For the Men of Tomorrohd 


HIS picture shows a part of the crowd of 

60,000 boys and friends of boys who assembled 
in the great stadium at Soldier Field Saturday, 
May 24th, on the occasion of the second annual 
Chicago Daily News Junior Fire Department 
spectacle. 


Five thousand of Chicago’s finest fire fighters com- 
peted for The Daily News annual drill awards. 
Eight boys’ bands played; Boys from every 
section of the city participated in and viewed the 
exercises. 


THE CHICAG( 


Chicago’s Ho 





annual 
partment 


ers com: 
awards. 
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enterprise 
45,000 Chicago oe are enrolled 


The Junior Fire Department is but one item in 
The Daily News program of service to the men 
and women of tomorrow, a program which enlists 
a total of more than 450,000 boys and girls in 
various enterprises. 


And this program is one reason for the growing 
favor of The Daily News in the Chicago homes 
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18% of Oklahoma’s 


hardware sales are rural 


The above figure is based on actual sales 
records. Advertising on these products 
must be directed to the farm market if 
volume sales are to be secured. 

No other farm paper and no newspaper 
or magazine has even one-half the farm 
circulation of The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman in the state. 


192,892 OTHE OKLAHOMA’ 
A.B.C.  PARMER-STOCKMAR 


Cl RCU LATI ON THE DAILY OKUHOMAN OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES: WKY 


National Representative CKat; Special Advertising Ageny 


LT LA RENNES: 
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N a recent Printers’ INK ar- 

ticle it was stated that the 
future growth of department stores 
“will come only as the stores more 
truly become the purchasing agents 
of their communities.” I judge 
from this statement that depart- 
ment stores should represent the 
customer and should safeguard her 
interests to the ex- 





Honest Substitution—Key to Profits 
for Department Stores 


If a Store Doesn’t Carry Exactly What the Customer Asks for, It Has a 
Right to Offer Something “Just as Good” 


By W. A. Sheaffer 


President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


a true purchasing agent. They do 
not scrutinize the quality of the 
merchandise and the reliability of 
the manufacturer; nor do they 
consider carefully enough the 
eventual service the customer is 
going to receive. Instead, they 
take on all classes of advertised 
goods, much of which has only a 
temporary demand. 








clusion of the man- 


to this and the con- 
structive manufac- 
turer will co-oper- 
ate to the fullest 





NATIONAL advertiser 


costing department stores 
large profits. 

He is careful, however, to 
distinguish between honest 
and unfair substitution. 


The appeal of quick 
turnover on large 


ufacturer. 

No manufacturer rh Svs Pong oreutes -italh “ — volume is too often 
who sees £3" I tation!” Im fact, he declares| ‘He principal buy 
future will object || ‘at, fellure to substisute is!)  Spiint of the hun- 


dreds of articles 
that have been 
bought in the last 
few years with 
large temporary de- 











extent in this pol- 








icy. Also, the suc- 
cessful department store of to- 
morrow will abandon many of its 
present methods and will realize 
more than ever before that the 
right kind of manufacturer is just 
as essential to its future success as 
the department store is to the man- 
ufacturer. And the sooner both 
realize this truth and get together 
on sounder merchandising meth- 
ods that mean more volume and 
net profit for each, in which the 
consumer is given fair value in 
merchandise and service, the better 
for all concerned. 

You cannot put all manufac- 








turers nor all department stores in 
one class. There are good and bad 
on both sides. But one thing is 
sure—neither can get along with- 
out the other. There is no get- 
ting away from this fundamental 
truth. 

In many lines the department 
store is giving way to the specialty 
store and is not the factor it once 
was. I firmly believe the reason 
is that many department stores do 
not truly represent the customer as 
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mand stimulated by 
large advertising campaigns that 
have never repeated. If the quality 
and feasibility had been carefully 
studied, these articles would have 
been offered by the stores to their 
customers as fad or novelty mer- 
chandise. If customers were told 
frankly that the merchandise was 
not of the highest quality, or that 
it might be only a passing fad, 
they would not have occasion to 
complain later and would have 
more confidence in the store’s abil- 
ity to represent them as a pur- 
chasing agent. 

One of the greatest mistakes in 
business today, I believe, is that 
stores are not substituting as much 
as they should. Instead, they 
either give the customer what she 
asks for or say they haven’t got it. 
No dealer can have in stock every- 
thing that is asked for. And if he 
does not offer something as a sub- 
stitute for the requested article he 
is not a worthy purchasing agent 


for the customer—nor a g 
merchant. 
There are many department 
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stores in this country that cannot 
furnish even a majority of the 
things a customer calls for in all 
particulars. Do the good stores 
send the customer out with a “No, 
we don’t have it”? Of course not. 
They show the customer some- 
thing they think might please her 
just as well. And in the right 
kind of store it often pleases bet- 
ter than the article called for, 
although it has been necessary to 
substitute in some essential point, 
failing to give the customer the 
size, color or make _ requested. 
Such a sale may be a distinct bene- 
fit to the customer and the store. 

To my mind, the successful mer- 
chant of tomorrow will more than 
ever before guide his patrons to 
articles that will bring good-will, 
increased volume and prestige to 
his store. 


What Advertising Should Be and 


Do 


The live, wide-awake merchant 
is beginning to realize that he is 
continually the victim of merchan- 
dising schemes, usually involving 
large advertising campaigns, that 
are only temporary. He is finding 
out that when the demand ceases 
for these loudly ballyhooed prod- 
ucts, the left-overs more than eat 
up the profits. He is beginning to 
realize that advertising should 
create the demand for the mer- 
chandise and bring the customers 
to the store, but that he, as the 
purchasing agent, should guide 
them to the best values. For the 
merchant knows that it is impos- 
sible for the average layman to be 
a judge of good merchandise. It 
takes the best judgment of experts 
to make the right decision. If 
there is one benefit a merchant can 
give to his customers that is worth 
while, it is the benefit of his 
knowledge of merchandise. 

The reason substitution has 
fallen into disrepute (and justly 
so) is because it has been used in 
so many cases to increase profits 
for the store regardless of the cus- 
tomer’s welfare. Such substitution 
is never justifiable. But when a 


customer calls for a certain article, 
and the dealer doesn’t present an- 
other article which he carries and 
really believes to be better, he will 
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eventually lose that customer to 
someone who does practice such 
honest substitution. 

_ Here is an example that is fresh 
in the minds of many department 
stores which will illustrate how bad 
merchandising can increase sales 
temporarily at a permanent loss 


later. Last fall we designed a 
short, neat golf and handbag 
pencil. We made it as substantial 


as we knew how and of the very 
best materials, for we believed 
golfers and women would be will- 
ing to pay a fair price for it. We 
immediately applied for a patent 
on this; but in the meantime (it 
takes some time to get a patent) 
dealers were having a splendid sale 
at $2.50 and $3 each. 

Soon, however, cheap imitations 
were made by other manufacturers 
which were sold as low as 39, 79 
and 89 cents each. Department 
stores all over the country stocked 
thousands of these. These were 
bought, in many cases, without re- 
gard to quality or the service they 
would render to the customer. 
Many customers are disgusted with 
these imitation pencils because of 
their failure to perform properly. 
The result is that there has been 
small volume in many cases and a 
lot of dissatisfied customers. 

Fortunately, our patents have 
now come to issue and we are 
notifying the trade and hope to 
repair in part some of the damage 
done. 

Had the department store buyers 
thoroughly studied the situation 
and made a careful analysis of the 
quality of the merchandise, in most 
cases it would not have been 
bought at all. Instead, the sales 
force of the stores would have 
been trained to sell—substitute, if 
you will—and merchandise the bet- 
ter, higher-priced article and would 
have been given the reason for do- 
ing so. 

There is one outstanding cause 
for reduced volume by the aver- 
age department store. They have 
adopted the principle of quick 
turnover and have allowed adver- 
tising to do their selling for them 
—instead of permitting advertising 
to perform its proper function 
(from a dealer’s standpoint), i. ¢. 
create demand and bring the cus- 
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tomer into the store. When a 
merchant allows advertising to do 
his selling, it means only one thing 
—reduced volume. 

The reason for this is very plain. 
Advertising causes thousands of 
people to make up their minds as 
to what they want to purchase be- 
fore they enter the store. But as a 
great deal of advertising says just 
as much for a $2.50 article as it 
does for a $10 article, the average 
customer is led to believe that the 
$2.50 article is the one she wants. 
The descriptions in the advertising 
are often virtually identical for 
the high and low price items. 
Therefore, she enters the store 
with her mind made up to buy the 
$2.50 article. As a matter of fact, 
she may really need the $10 article 
but not know it, because she does 
not understand the difference. Now 
if the merchant is a real purchas- 
ing agent for the customer, either 
he or his clerk will explain the 
real merits of the two articles and 
show the customer why she should 
buy the $10 one because that is 
what she needs. 

Department stores that fail to 
“substitute” in this manner are not 
good purchasing agents for the 
public. And they also harm them- 
selves, for they are directly affect- 
ing the volume of their stores by 
not satisfying their customers’ 
needs. 

This condition is not the fault 
of advertising. It is the fauit of 
the stores that allow such advertis- 
ing to do their selling for them. 
The best advertising agencies of 
today do not advise their clients to 
depend on advertising to do their 
selling. They advise manufac- 
turers to allow the advertising to 
create the demand and send the 
customer into the store, and to in- 
struct the store to keep control of 
its own business and guide the cus- 
tomer to such articles as will bring 
volume, profits and good-will. 

Advertising, if not coupled with 
good merchandising methods, will 
reduce the volume of any store. 
Advertising, if coupled with good 
merchandising principles, will cre- 
ate volume, good-will and satisfied 
customers in all cases. 

As a further example of how 
many department stores are unable 
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to hold their volume of business 
let us consider the shoe depart- 
ment. If a department store were 
to carry out, in this department, 
its principle of giving the customer 
what she calls for, think of the 
thousands of dollars it would have 
to invest in a great many makes 
of shoes. There is no department 
store that I know of that can give 
the customer even a fair sized 
minority of what she calls for in 
shoes in every particular. 

Which is the better—to give the 
customer a shoe that fits her foot 
and that will wear well, even if 
the store has to substitute the 
name on that shoe, or give her the 
name on the shoe which she calls 
for, but be short of the exact size 
and be compelled to sell her a shoe 
that does not fit properly? 

I maintain that it is much better 
to give the customer what she calls 
for in quality and performance 
and substitute the name if neces- 
sary, for it is impossible in most 
cases to give both. 

Another very great detriment to 
the average department store is its 
system of compensating sales per- 
sons. Most clerks are paid on 
either a flat salary basis or with a 

M., or commission, on those 
articles it is desired to feature or 
dispose of. I don’t believe clerks 
should be paid a flat salary, nor do 
I think that a P. M. should be 
given on every article in the store. 
But the P. M. is a good thing 
when properly applied. 

If department stores would adopt 
the rule of giving a P. M. only 
on. those articles which bring the 
store a fair margin of profit and a 
good volume, and no P. M. what- 
soever on anything else, they 
would soon find their total volume 
of sales and profits increasing very 
materially. They would be sur- 
prised at how many sales they 
would conduct on items on which 
there is no P. M. and how few of 
these items with small profit 
margins would be sold as compared 
with the items on which they were 
paying a P. M. 

The P. M. system, when prop- 
erly applied, means a better salary 
for the average clerk. But before 
the clerk can’ earn that salary he 
or she must make the store an in- 
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creased volume and added profit. 
This system would be the means 
of causing the help to take a very 
great interest in their customers. 
They would guide the customers 
to the articles of merit on which 
there is a greater volume. 

Another added feature to the 
system of thorough merchandising 
is that it reduces the return for ex- 
change and credit very materially. 
Several large department stores 
have told me that as much as 10 
per cent of the items sold were re- 
turned for credit or exchange. In 
most cases the reason for this is 
that the final decision as to whether 
an article will be returned or kept 
is arrived at after the purchaser 
reaches home and the family scruti- 
nizes the article. They determine 
whether or not it shall be kept or 
returned. If the customer has gone 
into the store and made her own 
selection from advertising or other- 
wise, she has not been given all 
of the facts or all of the selling 
points on that article and the good 
reasons why it is a splendid ar- 
ticle; but if the clerk waiting on 
her was receiving a P. M. on the 
better articles, she would explain 
to the customer all the good points 
of that particular article and why 
it was superior and why it would 
be the one she desired. They would 
then find that the percentage of 
exchanges and returns for credit 
would diminish very materially and 
the person making the purchase 
would be amply able to give the 
good reasons and make the sales 
talk at home where the final deci- 
sion is made. This would elimi- 
nate a very large percentage of the 
returns for credit and exchange. 

It will be a happy day when the 
reliable manufacturer and the re- 
liable department store realize 
fully that each is very essential to 
the welfare of the other and get 
together and harmonize their dif- 
ferences. It will make for a better 
future for all concerned. 





Heads Maverick-Clarke 


A. D. Hunter, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Southwestern 
Paper Company, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has been elected president of the Mav- 
erick-Clarke Litho Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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This Variation Is Used to Give 
a More Personal Touch 
Warner-Ciirron 

San Francisco, May 19, 1930, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your discussion of the trifles of punc. 
tuation in business letters, on page 118 
of the May 8 issue of Printers’ Iyx 


suggests another variation which has 
come to our attention, and which seems 
to have considerable merit in improving 
the simplification of the business letter 

We often receive letters which start 
off directly with “Dear Mr. Clifton:” 
and place the four line address wh ch 
usually precedes this, at the bottom of 


the letter under the stenographer’s inj 
tials. To my mind, the only justification 
for having these four lines on the letter 
at all is that they provide a record on 
a sender’s carbon copy of exactly where 
and to whom the letter was sent, and 
they should therefore be in the most 
inconspicuous place on the original- 
which is where the stenographer’s ini- 
tials are recorded. 

I shall appreciate any information 
you can give me on the acceptability of 


this form. 
A. T. Currron, Jr. 


Charles Winters Heads 
Classified Managers 


Charles Winters, classified advertising 
manager of the Chicago Daily News, 
was elected president of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertisi 
Managers at its recent convention hel 
at Washington, D. C. He succeeds John 
A. Finneran, classified advertising man- 
ager of the New York American 

J. H. Butler, Houston, Tex., Chron- 
icle, was elected first vice-president; J. 
P. McGovern, Brooklyn aily Eagle, 
second vice-president; G. L. Lasker, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, secretary, and W.0 
Sessions, Salt Lake Tribune, treasurer 
New members of the board of directors 
include: Harold L. Goldman, New York 
Sun, Dean G. Heintzleman, Akron, 
Ohio, Beacon-Journal, and Donald W 
Coleman, New Orleans Times-Picayun 


J. J. Lally Heads 
Hart & Crouse Company 


James J. Lally, for the last two years 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of The Hart & Crouse Company, 
Utica, N. Y., has been elected pres- 
ident of that company, succeeding Mer 
win K. Hart, resigned. Emmett J 
Soder, with the Utica office of the 
company since 1917, most recently in 
charge of the office and manufacturing, 
has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer. 


Joins Paul D. Hagan Agency 


P. W. Nickel, for over four years 
advertising manager of fhe Corduroy 
Tire Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
joined Paul b. Hagan, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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Hoosiers are 
homefolks... 


and in the Indianapolis 
market ....The News 


is the home paper. 







—@-- 


OVER 140,000 CIRCULATION 
97% HOME DELIVERED 


















iypIAS a BRIDGE, Advertising — 





New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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“The most outstandingpc 


—says Alfred M. Bedell 


President, The Bedell Fashion Shops 


“The Bedell Shops, and particularly 

the New York store, have just enjoyed 

the most outstandingly successful 

‘National Week of Sales’ in their en- 

tire history. On the opening day of this semi-annual 

event all previous records were completely shattered, 

in point of attendance, gross volume, number of indi- 

vidual transactions. That we are highly gratified with 

this happy result is no secret... particularly since it 
stands out as the crowning achievement of a period YC 
when our business has increased steadily, day after Cathe 


day, week after week. 4 4 A The New York Evening 
Journal has worked hand-in-hand with 34th Street— 
carrying its thrift message into millions of homes. We 
can trace the satisfying and consistent increase in our 
business, in marked degree, to the influence of the 
Evening Journal. Frankly, it has been a great factor in 
our growth—specifically, in the success of Sales Week.” 


+++ 


The Bedell Company have advertised regularly and consistently in 
the New York Evening Journal for over 20 consecutive years. This 
dominant evening newspaper has been the backbone of their 
advertising. During 1929, for example, the Bedell Company used 
50% more advertising in the New York Evening Journal than in 


» » » NEW YORV 


AST 4 


REPRESENTED NATIO 
NEW YORK CITY, International Magazine 
ROCHESTER, Temple Buildin 
PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
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YORK BEDELL 
Cathedral of Fashion” 


IRTY-FOURTH STREET 
EAR FIFTH AVENUE 


any other New York morning, evening or Sunday newspaper. They 
used over 12,500 lines of advertising in the New York Evening Journal 
featuring “BEDELL NATIONAL WEEK,” or 59% more than was used 
in any other New York newspaper for this unusually successful event. 
The Bedell Company have concentrated a great bulk of their ad- 
vertising dollars in the dominant evening newspaper because their 
experience has proved that the New York Evening Journal produces 
the greatest returns in profits for them. 


HE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
AGO, Hearst Building... DETROIT, General Motors Bullding 


BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 
FIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third Street, San Francisco 
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We Want the HOME 
Newspaper, Mr. Space Buyer 
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Place: The conference room of a leading manufacturer, 


Agency Now I will read you gentlemen the list of J con: 

; Ex tive: newspapers we’re going to use in this cam- 
ve paign. (Begins to read.) Boston—New vielde 
York—Philadelphia—Cleveland—Dcetroit. that n 


Detroit District Just a minute, Mr. Jones. I want The > » 


much 


Manager: News in Detroit. just ! 
but lo 

Agency And 

° Why, Mr. District Manager? , 
Executive: 7 8 He 


would 





. 7 . turnov: 
Detroit District Because it’s the HOME newspaper and § highly 
Manager: that’s the place where we sell our goods. rs 
oes 

potato 


N. B. This is not an imaginary scene, but an actual occurrence that 
ng pr 


indicates what your Detroit sales representative thinks of th 
pulling power of The Detroit News. "The 
1eT 


ing al 


The Detroit News ]*:: 


} 


New York Office: THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicage Office: - a 
e ur 
I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigas of the 
400,000 Sunday Circulation—340,900 Weekdays The 
adapted 





covered 
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Potatoes Are Packaged—And Sales 
Double in Fifteen Months 





The 25-Cent Package Has Been So Successful That a Larger Carton 
Is Being Introduced 


pole a quarter’s worth of 
1. potatoes !” 

Stanley Ballard, president of the 
Hy-Land Sales Company, Seattle, 
Wash., analyzed a series of retail 
grocery stores, and discovered that 
this was how potatoes were pur- 
chased. Moreover, his analysis 


tioned above—the “quarter’s worth” 
idea. No matter what the cur- 
rent market price is, the Hy-Land 
package always sells for 25 cents. 
The poundage indicated on the out- 
side of the package varies accord- 
ing to the market and seasonal 
trends. The package, which be- 





Convenient Cartons Are Now Being Used Containing Fifteen and Twenty- 


five Pounds of Hy-Land Potatoes 


yielded the further information 
that neither the grocer’s clerk nor 


the grocer’s customer knew very 
much about potatoes. They were 
just potatoes—a very necessary 
but lowly endowment of nature. 
And utterly nameless. 

He decided that his company 


would stand to increase its potato 
turnover if it could identify its 
highly graded stock in the public 
mind. So he packaged his pota- 
toes. Fifteen months ago, the 
potato packaging and merchandis- 
ing program was launched, and it 
has succeeded in doubling sales. 

There are a number of interest- 
ing angles to the situation, as met 
and worked out by the Hy-Land 
company, not only because the po- 
tato has been long classed among 
the un-packagables, but because 
of the principles involved. 


The Hy-Land package was 


adapted to the buying habit un- 
covered in the investigation men- 


25 


longs to the bag family, but is 
sealed and equipped with a handle, 
is produced in various sizes, so 
that the package is always full. 
Last summer, at the start of the 
new potato season, the bag was 
very small, ta accommodate the 
small number of pounds sold for 
a quarter. In February, again, the 
package was considerably larger, 
but buyable for another quarter. 

At first the grocer looked 
askance at the packaged potato 
line. “I can’t sell them. They’re too 
high priced. My customers won't 
pay 25 cents for six pounds of 
packaged potatoes when they can 
get nine pounds unpackaged for 
the same money.” 

However, the salesmen succeeded 
in generally introducing the line 
among retailers, in spite of resis- 
tance, by pointing to the merchan- 
dising and advertising program 
coincidentally launched, and ex- 
plaining the selling psychology of 








26 


the idea. And once the packaged 
item was placed in stock, custom- 
ers continued to ask for it, so 
that in each instance the line has 
“stayed put” in spite of the gro- 
cer’s first doubts. 

The advertising was not con- 
troversial. It took no issue with 
unpackaged potatoes. It stressed 
the point that Hy-Land packaged 
potatoes are extra-selected, super- 
graded, and that they come to the 
housewife clean, and without 
waste. They are uniform, depend- 
able, guaranteed. 

Once the grocer has found that 
the package sells, he is glad to co- 
operate for another reason: The 
time element. The package saves 
a lot of weighing time. 

Now the company is preparing 
to follow up its quarter-size pack- 
age by inducing the housewife to 
purchase in larger quantities. It 
logically figures that the 25-cent 
size customer it has been serving 
satisfactorily for fifteen months 
will buy in fifteen- and twenty- 
five-pound quantities just as readily 
—and use more potatoes. Con- 
venient cartons are now being put 
on the market, containing fifteen 
pounds and twenty-five pounds re- 
spectively of the same Hy-Land 
selected potatoes. These cartons 
are also equipped with a handle 
for convenient handling and carry- 
ing and are sealed. 

The packaging program has in- 
troduced a need which was not felt 
before. Various grocers have re- 
layed complaints that the potatoes 
disintegrated during the process of 
boiling. Investigations revealed 
that many housewives do not know 
how to prepare the lowly spud. 
They start to cook it in hot water, 
for instance, when to begin it in 
cold water is the proper method. 
Naturally, the hot water cooks the 
outer surface quickly, with the re- 
sult that it is done before the 
center, and becomes “mushy” while 
waiting for the center to get done. 
It is a fact, states Mr. Ballard, 
that the packaged product involves 
customer education, for it will get 
a “come-back” where the uniden- 
tified line will not. However, the 
education is worth the price, for 
it builds prestige and sales at the 
same time that it educates. It 
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focuses the customer’s interest on 
the brand. 

_ The Hy-Land company finds that 
its future advertising must take 
the educational trend, both in art 
of preparation, and in the use of 
the potato in interesting recipes, 
Packaging, the way it has worked 
out with this company, is one good 
thing which must, be followed by 
another equally good. 





Now with Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York 


Norman E. White, for the last two 
ears editor of the Glass Container, 
ew York, official publ’cation of the 
Glass Container Association of Amer- 


ica, has resigned to become assistant 
secretary of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. Mr 
White is succeeded as editor of the 


Glass Container by C. G. Hicks, whe 
has been assistant editor. 





Acquires the “Aroostook 


Pioneer” 

Bernard E. Esters, formerly with the 
Boston office of the Macfadden Publica- 
tions and, more recently, advertising and 
sales ene manager of the Hart- 
man Shoe Company, Haverhill, Mass., 
is head of a group of business men who 
have acquired the Aroostook Pioneer, 

ublished by the Pioneer Publishing 

ompany, Houlton, Me. 





Combines Circulation with 


“Good Stories” 


Modern Homemaking has discontinued 
publication and has combined its cir- 
culation with Good Stories, of the Vick- 
ery and Hill List, which includes Good 
Stories and Hearth and Home. The 
Vickery and Hill List is published at 
Augusta, Me., with advertising head- 
quarters at New York. 


Joins International Visible 
Systems 


Max Hopkins, formerly general man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Art Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, has joined the In- 
ternational Visible Systems Corpora- 
tion, of that city, manufacturer of 
vis‘ble and loose leaf records, as sales 
promotion manager. 


J. H. Riordan with Hollywood 
“News” 

John H. Riordan, formerly with the 
New York office of M. C. Mogensen & 
Compenz, Inc., is now with the Holly- 
wood, lif., News in charge of na 
tional advertising. 


Joins Fawn Studios 
Walter Scott, formerly with the art 
department of Fuller Smith, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, has joined 
the Fawn Art Studios, Inc., of that city. 
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Tenth Year! 


With the advent of June the Chicago 
Evening American entered its tenth con- 
secutive year of circulation leadership in 
Chicago’s evening field. It is already in its 
fifth year of leading its nearest competitor 
by over 100,000 copies daily. 


In the first four months of 1930 the Chicago 
Evening American’s average daily circula- 
tion was 574,575, and that of the second 
Chicago evening paper was 454,022—a 
difference in the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can’s favor of 120,553. For over four years 
the Chicago Evening American has led this 
second paper by over 100,000 copies daily. 


Beyond question the Chicago Evening 
American is Chicago’s preferred evefting 
paper. It has led its field too long and by too 
great a margin for that fact to be assailed. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in 
its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in 
Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION @ 
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“Hay in the Barn” 
By Wm. E. McFee 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 


WO salesmen were discussing, 

pro and con, the merits of ad- 
vertising, particularly that excel- 
lent business-builder, the house or- 
gan. 

Discussion waxed hot, and fi- 
nally one exclaimed: “Can you 
show me one single order our 
house organ has ever put on my 
order book?” But the second sales- 
man was a bright fellow with a 
rapid-fire brain. In a flash, he shot 
back: “Can you show me one single 
load of hay the sun ever put in 
the barn?” 

That’s it! House organs, adver- 
tisements, sales letters—every va- 
riety of carefully planned and well- 
executed advertising—are beaming 
rays that warm prospects to the 
product or service offered by the 
advertiser. Without the efficient 
salesman, most advertising would 
be as helpless as a reed before the 
storm. Yet, working together, with 
an intelligent understanding of 
each other, they can sell anything 
meritorious under the sky, at a 
profit. 

There was a time when short- 
sighted salesmen suspected adver- 
tising of encroaching upon their 
domain. Some even thought, as 
absurd as it sounds now, that ad- 
vertising would one day deprive 
them of their jobs. In this en- 
lightened day, however, the astute 
salesman sees advertising as his 
greatest ally and benefactor. And 
he uses it, not to “put hay in the 
barn,” but to remove from his 
prospects the “greenness” of un- 
familiarity and misunderstanding. 


Los Angeles “Examiner” 
Appoints Thayer Ridgway 


Thayer Ridgway, formerly classified 
promotion manager of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has been appointed promo- 
tion manager of that newspaper. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 
Rene Bugnon, formerly with the Far- 
west Lithograph and Printing Company, 
Seattle, has woined the staff at that city 
of Erwin, W Company, advertis- 
ing agency, as ; product! on manager. 
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Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, 


Inc., New Advertising Business 

Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, Inc., has 
been incorporated as an advertising 
business and holding company with of- 
fices at 67 Irving Place, *. York. 
John L. Rogers, editor of “Who’s Who 
in Advertising,” is president of the new 
company. Dewitt J. Hinman, formerly 
with the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, is vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer, and Walter Thalen, 
for some years in charge of circulation 
of the Outlook, is vice-president. 

As an advertising business the com 
pany will specialize in publishers’ ac. 
counts. As a holding company the con- 
cern will control and operate the Rogers 
Publishers Service, the Booklovers’ Sur- 
prise Packet, the Thalen Mailing Ser- 
vice, Hinman’s Mailing Lists, John L 


Rogers, Publisher, Rogers Readers Li- 
brary and The Advertisers’ Guide, a 
syndicate service. 

“The Forum” Buys “Century 


Magazine” 

The Forum, New York, has purchased 
the Century Magazine. Both publica 
tions will appear as one under the title, 
The Forum and Century, with Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum, 
directing the joint venture. 

The Century Magazine was founded 
in 1870 by Dr. J. G. Holland and 
Roswell Smith, with the backing of 
Charles Scribner. It was first called 
Scribner's Monthly but, in 1881, Dr 
Holland bought out the Scribner ‘inter 
ests and the name was changed to the 
Century Magazine. The Forum was 
founded in 1886 by Isaac L. Rice. Since 
1923 it has been under the editorial 
control of Mr. Leach who states that 
the present policy of The Forum will 
undergo no change through its absorp- 
tion of the Century Magazine. 


Montgomery Ward May Sales 
Show Gain 


Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for May of $25,050,304, an in- 
crease of $5,170,500, or 26 per cent over 
May, 1929. For the first five months of 
1930, sales were $106,195,803, an increase 
of $5,341,902, or 5.3 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1929. 


Black & Decker Appoint 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson, Md., portable ele 
tric tools, has appo nted Van Sant, Dug 
dale & Corner, ~ Baltimore advertis 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Schavolite Golf Account to 
Addison Vars 


The Schavolite Golf Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of golf clubs, has 
appointed the New York office of Addi- 
son Vars, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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T HAPPENS repeatedly. 
People tell us that they fol- 
low our advertising with inter- 
est. They admit that they have 
it in mind sooner or later to 
get in touch with us about their 
printing. And very often they 
do this very thing, and then 
we are all happier. 


But how do we know how many 
excellent prospects there are, 
right in New York City, who 
make this excellent resolution, 
and then just procrastinate? 


So many of us are human! 


At any rate, we dedicate this 
advertisement to those linger- 
ers on the path of dalliance who 


still remain outside the fold. 






Do, do something! 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Oklahoma City Market is one of the richest are 
in America in response to advertising; one of the m 
satisfying in maximum returns at minimum cost, a 0 cultivi 
one of the easiest to travel and to ship to. In th il do f 
Market the 100 per cent. distribution plan is matche,"?e"!4t! 
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“4 by the circulation of the Oklahoman and Times 
which, thoroughly and alone, covers the 68-mile 

~~ Oklahoma City Market, giving advertisers a 
P medium of single effectiveness at one low cost. 


\ Those who favor ‘‘selective selling’’ and believe that 
59 areas in the United States have about 73 per 
cent. of the buyers, and who concentrate their 
marketing efforts in those areas will find: 


The Oklahoma City Market one of the ‘‘red’’ areas 
— a first choice market —in their plan of national 
distribution. 


The Oklahoma City Market is the largest of Okla- 
homa’s three major markets, and it ranks first in 
area, population, spendable income, merchandise 
outlets, transportation facilities, and all other 
essential indicia that define an area as the leading, 
most desirable sales territory in its State. 


The Oklahoma City Market also is the third largest 
in area and second largest in population among all 
18 cities in the United States of 150,000 to 200,000. 


The milline cost of the Oklahoman and Times is 
7.6 per cent. lower than the average of newspapers 
in the same group of cities. In the Oklahoma City 
Market the Oklahoman and Times give advertisers 
5,885 more circulation daily, at one-half the cost, 
han all other 18 dailies combined, including the third 
Dklahoma City newspaper. 
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When all the shouting 
dies down 


and all the smoke 


clears away : 
and all the : 
figure wizards : 
wiz, 
one fact still remains ; 
crystal clear . 
You cannot cover “5 
the Detroit market = 
without cr 
The Detroit Times . 


‘*THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES”’ 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 




















Will the Law Protect an 
Advertising Style? 





By John C. Pemberton 


Of the New York Bar 


{Eprrortan Nore: A letter re- 
cently received from the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency brought up the 
question of protecting an uncopy- 
righted advertising style. The letter 
stated: “In a case where another 
jeweler used the ‘sculpture’ techni ~ 
that has become also a trade-mark 
Udall and Ballou, New York jewel- 
ers, he readily agreed to stop it on 
ethical grounds, but his attorneys 
have manifested a real interest in 
the legal aspects of the situation.’ 

The a. requested informa- 
tion Jically concerning “the 
legal . ases of one advertiser’s at- 
tempt to stop another advertiser 
from using a technique similar to 
his own, in a case where his own 
technique is so outstanding and un- 
usual ag to acquire a trade-mark 
significance.” 

A Udall and Ballou advertisement 
is reproduced with this article so 


that a — impression may be had 
of the of advertising that 
forms the sis of this discussion. 


The article itself is not intended 
to answer directly the question of 
the measure of legal protection 
which may or may not surround 
Udall and Ballou’s advertising. Its 
object rather, is to discuss, in a 
general way, some of the legal prin- 
c ples governing the protection of 
an advertising style. 


| T is every man’s right to be pro- 
tected against those who would 
injure him by fraudulent methods 
or means. Hence, if we may as- 
sume that the style of sculpture 
technique referred to above has 
been used and advertised long and 
widely enough to suggest Udall and 
Ballou’s jewelry to the purchasing 
public or to the trade, there is a 
strong probability that imitation of 
this form of advertising by another 
would be enjoined. 


Equity will not concern itself 
about the means by which fraud is 
done. It is the results arising 
from the means, it is the fraud 
itself, with which it deals. The 
foregoing principles of law do not 
apply alone to the protection of 
parties havin trade-marks and 
trade-names. hey reach away be- 
yond that, and apply to all cases 
where fraud is practiced by one in 
securing the trade of a rival dealer, 
and these ways are as many and as 
various as the ingenuity of the dis- 
honest schemer can invent. (Wein- 
Ty Lubin Co. v. Marks, 109 Cal. 


Whether or not jewelry so ad- 
vertised has actually come to be 
recognized as that and that only 
of Udall and Ballou—is of coursea 
question of fact which would of 
necessity have to be proved to the 
satisfaction of the court from 
whom relief might be sought. 
There must be deception in fact 
(or at least reasonable probabil- 
ity of deception in the mind of the 
court), and in the case of an ad- 
vertisement, this is not always such 
an easy matter to establish, since 
more often than not, one must, read 
the advertisement to become ac- 
quainted with the article advertised 
and to know the name and address 
of the advertiser. 

What, then, is the position of the 
advertiser who is unable to prove 
in court that imitation of his ad- 
vertising style involves what are 
known as “the usual elements of 
unfair competition?” 

Review this Udall and Ballou in- 
cident briefly. Here is a New 
York jewelry firm with a wide- 
spread reputation. It evolves an 
advertising style of genuine dis- 
tinction. Another jeweler comes 
along and uses a similar “sculp- 
ture technique” to advertise a line 
of related merchandise. 

Now bear in mind that this other 
jeweler does not imitate the Udall 
and Ballou name. He does not 
imitate any trade-mark. All that 
he does is to use an advertising 
style employing a “sculpture tech- 
nique” similar to that used by 
Udall and Ballou over a period of 
time. 

The question arises: How does 
this imitation affect Udall and 
Ballou? After all, to the casual 
reader, the advertisement of the 
imitator may leave an impress as 
having been the advertisement of 
Udall and Ballou. The general 
public is notoriously slipshod in its 
reading. Those people who might 
be looked upon as prospective cus- 
tomers of Udall and Ballou, and 
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who have observed their advertis- 
ing over a period of time, have 
probably reached the stage where 
their eyes no longer take in the 
Udall and Ballou name when they 
see one of that firm’s advertise- 
ments. As a consequence, when they 
see a similar piece of copy used by 
an imitator, they are more likely 
than not to conclude that it is a 
Udall and Ballou advertise- 
ment. They may even go 
to Udall and Ballou for 
merchandise featured in 
the imitator’s advertise- 
ment, still under the im- 
pression that the advertise- 
ment had been that of 
Udall and Ballou. 

Apparently, there is noth- 
ing here involving “the 
usual elements of unfair 
competition.” Are we to 
conclude, then, that unless 
harmful deception and loss 
can be proved there is no 
protection for an advertis- 
ing style? 

In the Tecla case, de- 
cided by the Court of Ap- 
peals of this State a year 
or more ago, the use by de- 
fendant, Salon Tecla, Ltd., 
of the peculiar and char- 
acteristic script long em- 
ployed by plaintiff, Tecla 
Corporation, was prohibited 
to defendant on the ground 
that it probably “suggested 
to the public identity of 
origin or management.” 

On the other hand, the This 
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of common-law patent or copyright 
for reasons of justice, though it 
would seem as if the plaintiff had 
suffered a grievance for which 
there should be a remedy, perhaps 
by an amendment to the copyright 
law, assuming that this does not 
already cover the case, which was 
not urged here. It seems a lame 
answer in such a case to turn the 





Iegenions and lovely are these 

Udell and Ballon clip pins that will oho clay 

theic heanty inte 2 single brea . . baguette and round 

diamonds « $2,175. The sar sapphere ring, with baguette deamends . 3,500. 


Udell ond Ballo 


Sth Avemee ac grb Street 


mee en re 


Article Discusses the Protection of an 


United States Circuit Court Advertising Style Such as the “Sculpture 


of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit declined in a case 

before it to enjoin an advertise- 
ment showing an illustration of a 
woman by an oil stove (alleged 
to be an imitation of plain- 
tiff’s engraving) on the ground 
that “the similarity was not such 
as to mislead.” 

Within the last year the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
(New York) denied an injunction 
to the well-known manufacturer of 
silks, Cheney Brothers, against a 
defendant who had copied one of 
Cheney’s popular patterns or de- 
signs and undercut its price, the 
court saying that there was no such 
thing known to the law as “a sort 


Technique” of This Advertisement 


injured party out of court, but 
there are larger issues at stake 
than his redress. Judges have only 
a limited power to amend the law, 
even though there may be a hiatus 
in completed justice.” Neverthe- 
less, to adopt a well known law- 
yer’s comment on this case—au- 
thorities are not lacking which 
would have justified the protection 
of Cheney’s patterns, after they 
had been in use long enough, so 
that the goods manufactured in 
these patterns had come to be 
identified by the patterns them- 
selves as the goods of Cheney. 
Again, the United States Circuit 
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EARLY five- 

sixths of the 
total daily circulation 
of The Free Press is 
concentrated within 
the local Detroit trad- 
ing area as defined by 
the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. This is 
a greater concentra- 
tion of circulation 
than that of other 
large metropolitan 
morning newspapers. 


g 


URTHERMORE, 

the positionof The 
Free Press in the De- 
troit area isan exclusive 
one, insofar as adver- 
tising efficiency is 
concerned. It is the 
only morning news- 
paper in the field and 
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has no other compet- 
ing factor for atten- 


tion. 
q 


HE Free Press 

offers every- 
other-home coverage 
through which sales 
appeals may be direct- 
ly made to the pur- 
chasing power of this 
market, without 
waste. Here is the 
proved opportunity of 
selling where buyers 
are—of doing busi- 
ness now where busi- 
ness can now be done. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, in a case (Rosenberg 
Brothers v. Elliott, 7 Fed. (2d), 
962) involving “Fashion Park 
Clothes” had the following to say: 


In this case it appears that the 
complainant spent a great deal of 
money in advertising its goods. It 
took two forms: One, full page ad- 
vertisements in The "Satur ay Eve- 
ning Post showing a young man of 
athletic type dressed in what it re- 
garded as excellent taste and wear- 
ing a hat or cap, standing out 
against a red background; the other 
form was the same advertisement on 
cardboards placed in the windows 
of retail dealers. * * * * After the 
complainant had advertised its wares 
in this way for ten years, a firm 
of hat makers advertised their 
wares by window cardboards show- 
ing an athletic young man, ——T 
dressed, pe a hat or cap, stan 
ing out ainst a red background 
which dif ered from that of the 
complainant’s only in tint, discov- 
erable only by placing t the card- 
boards side by side * 

Thus it appears that the complain- 
ant advertised its clothing by the 
picture of a man wearing clothes 
and a hat or cap, and the respon- 
dent advertised his hats and caps 
by the picture of a man wearing a 
hat or cap and clothes, both em- 
ploying the same color scheme. Of 
course we do not hold that a trader 
may monopolize the figure of a man 
or that he may monopolize a par- 
ticular color, yet it happened that 
in the color, wording and general 
design of the two advertisements 
there was nothing by which a casual 
purchaser could readily distinguish 
one from the other. Although 
there is no testimony that a pur- 
chaser was so deceived, we are of 
the opinion that the advertisements 
tend readily to deceive the public 
eal ath a here is no evidence of 
lost sales in this case. 


None the less, an injunction was 
granted. 

However, even in the absence of 
proof of “the deception of the pub- 
lic or the reasonable probability 
thereof,’ Judge Woolley in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the preced- 
ing case, suggests that unfair com- 
petition may be found to exist by 
the courts and relief granted: 


A controversy runs through the 
books as to whether deception of 
the public is a ground or merely 
a test of trade-mark infringement 
and unfair competition. That decep- 
tion of the public is a ground for 
protection undoubtedly has historical 
justification. ‘‘Deceit of the public’’ 
as a basis of trade-mark law may 
be traced to the regulatory and com- 
pulsory nature of trade-marks in 
the early days of guild life and 
followed down through the cases to 
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the present time. Whether deception 
of the public be a _ substantive 
ground or an _ evidential test of 
trade-mark infringement (and of 
unfair competition) it is, without 
doubt, a factor which enters into 
every court’s consideration of what 
it shall find to be dishonest and un- 
fair dealing and of what it shall 
require for the protection, not only 
of the owner whose trade has been 
hurt but of those constituting the 
public who have been, or may be, 

deceived by the wrongful use of a 

valid trade-mark or by unfair acts 

and practices. 

It will therefore be seen that 
each particular case of this natur« 
can only be decided upon its own 
particular facts. 

To the argument that Udall and 
Ballou have nothing to complain 
of, unless they are able to show 
that another has diverted sales 
from them by an _ unauthorized 
use and imitation of their peculiar 
and distinctive “sculpture tech- 
nique” style of advertising—the 
following extracts taken from the 
opinion of Judge Learned Hand 
in a recent suit instituted by Yak 
Electric Corporation, appear to be 
more than a complete answer: 

“It was at first a debatable point 
whether a merchant’s good-will, 
indicated by his mark, could ex 
tend beyond such goods as he sold 

* However, it has of recent 
years been recognized that a mer- 
chant may have a sufficient eco 
nomic interest in the use of his 
mark outside the field of his own 
exploitation to justify interposi- 
tion by a court. His mark is his 
authentic seal; by it he vouches 
for the goods which bear it; it 
carries his name for good or ill 
If another uses it, he borrows the 
owner's reputation, whose quality 
no longer lies within his own con- 
trol. This is an injury even 
though the borrower does not tar 
nish it, or divert any sales by its 
use, for a reputation like a face, 
is the symbol of its possessor and 
creator, and another can use it only 
as a mask.” 

Certainly, if Udall and Ballou’s 
universally recognized “sculpture 
technique” is used by another, 
these “jewelers since 1888” cannot 
vouch for this other’s wares so 
advertised in imitation of theirs, 
‘whose quality no longer lies with- 
in their own control.” Most cer- 
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Editorial ACCURACY Alone 
Does Not Make a 
Successful Magazine 


But, ACCURACY is one 
reason for the success 
of NATION'S BUSINESS 


Careless writing, slipshod figures, 
approximate quotations, half truths 
and guessed-at facts have no place 
in Nation's Business. Every article is 
checked and rechecked until entirely 
accurate. 


For instance... 


An article called Combing the 
World for Drugs, although writ- 
ten by an authority on the drug 
trade, was referred to experts 
in the Pure Food and Drug 
division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, be- 
fore publication. An article 
predicting houses built and 
furnished of synthetic materials 
was checked for plausibility 
by Harrison E. Howe, editor 
of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. 


Typical examples of the con- 
stant care Nation's Business 
editors exert to keep their ar- 
ticles accurate. 


NATION'S BUSINESS * Washington > DC 





M 
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BALTIMORE BUYS 





*Pm JEW car sales in Baltimore for 
April increased 9 per cent. over 
April, 1929 . . . Baltimore, among 
twenty large cities, alone shows an 
increase for April and for first 4 
months of 1929 . . . This normal 
response to automobile advertising ‘ 
testifies to above-average business Ra 
activity in Baltimore. 


THE SUNPAPERS in May 


ww 
Daily (M. & E.) 303,552 
© 
5,903 Gain over May, 1929 
a | 
*Based on the official sepest of new car sales 
registrations, issued iby, ational Leeeiene 
Automobile Show and Association 
a 
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S AUTOMOBILES 


THE 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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EW YORK—John B. Woodward, Inc. OHIOAGO—Guy 8. Osborn, Ine, 
DETROIT—Joseph R. Scolaro ATLANTA—A. D. Grant 
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24, 000,000 Pounds 
of Coffee for 
Northwestern 
Agropolis 


WENT Y-FOUR million pounds 

of coffee—over a billion cups— 
are consumed annually in the larg- 
est residential section of the North- 
west—the farm homes. 


These 343,738 big farm families 
comprise 51.2 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the entire territory. 


Eighty-five per cent buy their 
coffee in trading centers of 2,500 
population or less. The merchants 
in these towns are largely depend- 
ent upon farm trade and base their 
purchases upon farm demand. 


There are more homes on country high- 
ways here than in all cities and towns 
combined. THE FARMER has a larger 
circulation (262,000 homes) than any other 
publication of any kind in the territory. 





Frm Srahtines 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Wallace C. Richardson, Standard Farm Papers, 
250 ons Avenue Daily noes ‘Building 





Telephone: Eldorado 2044 Telephone: Centra; 3407 
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tainly it would seem as though this 
n erchant had “a sufficient economic 
interest” to prevent such advertis- 
ing imitation, even though no sales 
were diverted thereby. For by rea- 
son of their ingenious, attractive 
and persistent manner and style of 
advertising their merchandise in as- 
sociation with this “sculpture tech- 
nique,” it has become “the symbol 
of its possessor and creator and 
another can use it only as a mask.” 

There, perhaps, lies the best ar- 
gument of the advertiser whose ad- 
vertising style is imitated. He may 
be unable to prove actual decep- 
tion. He may be unable to prove 
that sales have been diverted. He 
should, however, be able to prove 
that his advertising style has be- 
come a symbol that identifies him 
and him only and therefore its 
imitation by another places in the 
hands of the imitator an instru- 
ment which may be used to harm 
the originator. 

Suppose, for example, that the 
firm that imitated Udall and Bal- 
lou's advertising style featured 
cheap imitation jewelry or jeweiry 
of a much lower price range and 
quality than that sold by the latter. 
Would not that be harmful to the 
reputation of Udall and Ballou— 
a reputation which their advertis- 
ing style symbolizes? Isn't it 
easy to think of other uses to 
which an advertising style might 
be put by an imitator that the 
originator would never countenance 
in his own advertising? 

For many years our courts have 
consistently held that 


Money invested in advertising is 
as much a part of a business as if 
invested in buildings or machinery, 
and when goods of a manufacturer 
have become popu/ar, not only be- 
cause of their intrinsic worth, but 
also by reason of the ingenious, at- 
tractive and persistent manner in 
which they have been advertised, 
the good-will thus created is en- 
titled to protection against unfair 
competition. 


A discussion of any phase of 
unfair competition without refer- 
ence to the views of Harry D. 
Nims, author of the standard work 
on unfair competition, would ap- 
pear incomplete. In connection 
with the subject at hand, the fol- 
lowing quotation from his latest 
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work (1929) 
terest to all. 
“Most of the cases in which the 
imitation of advertisements has 
been condemned have involved the 
usual elements of unfair competi- 
tion; that is, they involved a ten- 
dency to mislead purchasers and 
to pass off goods. But there is a 
question whether, short of | this, 
there may not be an inequitable 
appropriation of the benefit of ad- 
vertising which is unfair, * * 
“The equitable theory of unjust 
enrichment may afford a proper 
basis for the development of pro- 
tection of this sort. Certainly pub- 
lic policy would seem to accord 
with any enlargement of the pro- 
tection accorded to-invention and 
initiative in the creation of new 
and more effective methods of dis- 
tribution of merchandise. Under 
the present conditions there ex- 
ists a lamentable lack of protec- 
tion of invention in development 
of advertising ideas and of designs 
used in merchandising. Better pro- 
tection than we now have is nec- 
cessary properly to encourage in- 
vention in this field.” 

Perhaps it would be impossible 
to find a more all-inclusive expres- 
sion of the law of any form of un- 
fair trade than the following by 
Judge Hand: 

“The law of unfair trade comes 
down very nearly to this—as 
judges have repeated again and 
again—that one merchant shall not 
divert customers from another by 
representing what he sells as ema- 
nating from the second. This has 
been, and perhaps even more now 
is, the whole law and the Prophets 
on the subject, though it assumes 
many guises.” 


should prove of in- 


Enginite Account to Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick 
The Industrial Refining Company, 
New York, has appointed Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising of 
Enginite, a motor water system clean 
ing fluid. Newspapers and magazines 

will be used. 


Appoints Jerome B. Gray 

Owen Osborn, Jr., Philadelphia, has 
appointed Jerome B. Gray, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of Sockettes, a golf sock. Golf 
magazines will be used. 
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Selling 
Through the Grocer 


A field in which this agency has had 
long experience 


HE experience gained from long association 
with such national successes as “Palmolive,” 
“Quaker,” “Sunkist,” and others in the grocery field 
forms a part of that large storehouse of knowledge 
which this agency has accumulated over many years. 
This storehouse of knowledge, based upon contact 
with not one but many leaders in widely diversified 
lines, is at the disposal of the manufacturer of a non- 
competing line who brings his problem here. 





e 


Clients of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
in the grocery field 
CaLAvo GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA 
Calavos 


CALIFORNIA Fruit Growers’ EXCHANGE 
Sunkist Oranges, Lemons, Grapefruit 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION 
Ripe Olives 
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COoLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
Palmolive Soap, Super Suds, Crystal W bite, 
Peet's Granulated, Octagon Soap Products 


CxHar.es E. Hires CoMPANY 
Hires Rootbeer, Hires Ginger Beer, Hires Birch Beer 


; JeLtt-WELL Dessert COMPANY 
= Jell-Well Desserts 


Rosert A. JOHNSTON COMPANY 
Johbnston’s Chocolate Flavored Syrup, Johnston's Cocoa 


Kwik-Set, Inc. 
Kwik-Set Pectin Jelly 


M. J. B. CoMPANY 
M. J. B. Coffee, Tree Tea 


THE QuaKER Oats CoMPANY 
Quaker Oats, Quick Quaker, Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice, Quaker Farina, Quaker Crackels, 

Pettijobn’s, Mother's Oats 





SAWYER Biscurr COMPANY 
SunW heat Biscuit 


Sun-Map Raisin Growers’ ASSOCIATION 
Sun-Maid Raisins 


WESTERN Dairy Propucts Co. 
Arden Milk 


LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO PARIS MILAN MONTREAL 






et ea pe Ceasers voaseion 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
Sook & Tienes anal Bee units to the client's interest. 





Should Quotas Be Lowered 
When Business. Slumps? 


Does It Pay to Make a Drive for Volume When the Cost Is High? 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


AST Saturday, shortly after 
noon a man approaching fifty 
came to our home. I had spent all 
morning talking earnestly with sev- 
eral of our men who have been 
finding it somewhat difficult to get 
the volume of business necessary 
to justify their salaries and travel- 
ing expenses. They had many 
good “reasons” to justify their 
expenses. There were all sorts of 
facts and figures about this or that 
plant running on part time and 
needing only half or less than half 
of its normal supplies. Newspaper 
clippings about many industries 
helped to justify their low volume. 
But all the time these men had 
their pay checks and their expense 
checks snugly stowed away in their 
pockets. And because of the na- 
ture of things, selling costs are 
very, very high. When you divide 
the weekly advance by $5,000 
worth of business, it makes a nice 
percentage. But when you divide 
it by 5,000 excuses, boards of di- 
rectors ask, “How come?” 

So this kitchen utensil salesman 
who called at our house on Satur- 
day afternoon was particularly in- 
teresting. Note, first, that it was 
on a nice, warm Saturday after- 
noon when most salaried salesmen 
go to ball games. 

“Look here,” I said to this uten- 
sil man, “don’t let’s waste your 
time on arguments for aluminum 
kettles. I'll buy some of them— 
we can always use a few more 
kettles—but do spend a little time 
and answer a few questions. 

“First of all, is business ever 
bad with you, and if it is and 
when it is, what do you do? Is 
there a sales manager who writes 
you and wires .you?” 

“Yes, sir,” he started 
ness is sometimes very 
me. Just here lately I have run 
into some very bad spots. I 
boomed through 1929 in great 


in, “busi- 


bad with 


shape. Along toward winter | 
worked out a very attractiv: 
Christmas gift assortment and kept 
busy with it right up to Christmas. 
I'd been hearing a little something 
about stock market crashes and 
poor business, but last fall was 
all right with me. 

“January was a poor month to 
be out in on account of the weather 


‘and I planned on easing off a little 


But by February I found myseli 
in one fine slump. And by Marcl 
I knew I was in for some tough 
sailing. If I’d been working on a 
salary, it would have been a time 
of appealing letters from the sales 
manager. And I should no doubt 
have spent a good part of every 
day collecting arguments and ex 
cuses. 
Not Many Pep Letters 


“But nothing like that came in 
my mail. I did get a few pep let- 
ters from the house whose line | 
sell, but my house isn’t given 
much to that sort of thing. They 
know that if we don’t sell, we don't 
eat, and their job is to produce 
merchandise which is as easy to 
sell as possible. 

“However, in lieu of snappy let 
ters from the sales manager, I be- 
gan to ask myself questions. And 
about six weeks ago I planned a 
sales convention. The convention 
date was set for Sunday and Mon- 
day. The attendance at the con- 
vention was limited to one—my- 
self. I told my family I was 
taking two days off in the country, 
and off into the country I went 
There’s a little country hotel where 
I stop once in a while, and I went 
there and shut myself in. 

“And then and there I took stock. 
checked up on things, and reor- 
ganized my sales department of 
one man. 

“The section of the country in 
which I have always. worked 
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I’ve Just Taken on a Very 
Lovely Mess of 


Sunburn! 


Ar ONE of our many body-packed 
beaches. You know the picture: Girls. Guys. Gay goings-on 
galore. Sun. More sun. Umbrellas. Hot dogs. Grandmas. 
Grandpas. Pop. Sand. Youth triumphant! « ¢ « My brother- 
in-law turns to me and says, “Look, Cicero, there’s one of 
your ultra-modern Examiner readers with a portable radio to 
snare Amos and Andy out of the ether.” Sure enough. There 
it was. And from then on we had an earfull. Ain't science 
wonderful? You bet itis! So darn smart, in fact, that unless 
I'm a poor prognosticator by next summer Roland, the 
brother-in-law, and I will be parked out on the beach lookin’ 
and listenin’ to Television! ¢  ¢ Be that as it may, Radio 
is now cutting its teeth and 1930 is going to see it grow up 
into some kind of a contraption that will see as well as sing. 
Advertisingly speaking, the far-visioned radio makers who 
see the gigantic cash-drawer opportunities in this sales para- 
dise will be the lads who will declare the fattest dividends. 
If The Examiner does the job! Get this: First four months 
1930 we carried total radio 66,472 lines; second dawn-and- 
Sabbath paper got only 22,652! ¢ « « Pass the Mentho- 
latum, Mister Mayo. My dome is sizzling on all six! ¢ ¢ ¢ 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Northern New Jersey and a cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania—was all that 
concerned me. I realized that men 
doing railroad work, men working 
in industrial plants and mills, were 
mainly working on part time. 
Many were out of work. No use 
fooling myself. I’ve got to work 
among people who have cash on 
hand—and if possible people who 
— the greatest real need for my 
ine. 

“So I decided that for the mo- 
ment I’d look elsewhere than in the 
factory sections. In my section of 
the country there are parts where 
there is a heavy inflow of summer 
colonists. They start coming in 
May. They stay until September. 
They own little cottages or rent 
furnished places. In both cases, 
they generally need some extra 
kettles and things. 

“There was my work for May 
and June. During May and June, 
while keeping busy on that trade, 
I'd plan my next two or three 
months’ work. I haven't planned 
it yet, but I’m studying the next 
phase. 

Specializing 


“So now I’m just eating, sleep- 
ing, thinking and working the sum- 
mer colonists in this part of my 
territory. I watch for the cot- 
tages to open and then I pounce 
in on them. I’ve stopped bother- 
ing about anything else now, ex- 
cept to do this job and get plans 
made for the next drive after that. 
In short, in two days I got myself 
organized. I stopped floundering 
around trying to dodge dull busi- 
ness. And now all I’m doing is 
just working.” 

Now that salesman had a brand 
of sales philosophy which should 
undoubtedly serve many another 
salesman in this year of business, 
1930. 

Organizing or reorganizing to 
meet the peculiar needs and con- 
ditions of the moment is one big 
job for the salesman and the sales 
manager to face. 

Some months ago I wrote letters 
to a group of sales ers and 
asked them to tell me what they 
felt was going to be the outstand- 
ing sales problem of -1930. One 
of those men came out with a 
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thought which seems almost hereti- 
om it is so refreshing. He wrote 
this: 

“T think that the outstanding 
problem for the 1930 sales man- 
ager is going to be to develop real 
willingness to face facts as they 
are. All of us like to main- 
tain the booster attitude and laugh 
at any thought of business prob- 
lems. 

“As a matter of fact, if it weren't 
for business problems—for sales 
problems—there wouldn’t be any 
jobs for sales managers. The time 
is long past when the sales man- 
ager was just a paid booster and 
pep artist—a sort of cross between 
a real estate developer and a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary. 

“The real job this year is so to 
organize sales effort that the best 
possible organization can be de- 
veloped which will bring the vol- 
ume of business at the best pos- 
sible sales cost. Telling a board 
of directors or telling a group of 
salesmen that a given amount of 
business can be done in a given 
market, without definitely analyz- 
ing the facts, is merely foolhardi- 
ness. Sales managers aren’t paid 
these days to hand out boundless 
enthusiasm and let it go at that. 
They are paid to be able to collect 
real facts, catalog them and plan 
the campaign based on those facts. 
There is no endless volume of 
business, any amount of which-can 
be obtained by the sales manager 
noisy enough to seize it. There is 
a certain amount of business and 
the job is so to plan sales effort, 
in conjunction with production ef- 
fort, to the end that it can be han- 
dled at a profit.” 

One of the fallacies of present- 
day business seems to be an un- 
willingness on the part of sales 
managers to admit, even to them- 
selves, that for one reason or an- 
other orders are hard to get, com- 
mensurate with the volume of any 
other year. For so long sales man- 
agers have been nurtured on the 
policy that each year must show 
bigger volume than the year be- 
fore that more than one sales man- 
ager has done his house a bad turn 
by merely trying to force the ma- 
chine up over a hill in high gear, 
instead of being wise enough to 
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The Census Brings Us 


To Our Senses! 


We underestimated our 
San Francisco popularity 
because we overestimated 
our San Francisco popu- 
lation. On the basis of 
pre-census estimates (700,- 
v00 and over) we could, 
and did, claim a Sunday 
city coverage of 5 families 
out of every 6. The new 
figures — 626,000 —-show 
that the Sunday Examiner 
covers 19 San Francisco 
families out of 20. 


The Examiner is now celebratin 
its 50th Anniversary, together wit 
34 years of consistent circulation 
and advertising supremacy, in this 
market 55% richer - than - the - 
Nation's - average. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
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THE MAKE-UP OF THE 


BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT 


The Boston Transcript is utterly con- 
servative in the typography of headlines. 
It has extra wide columns. Advertise- 
ments are built from all four corners. 
In fact, everything in the physical make- 
up of the Boston Evening Transcript 
tends to increase the visibility of the 


advertisements. 


This, plus the character of its readers, 
gives the advertisements on its pages a 


unique effectiveness. 


BosTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 





1830 << > 1930 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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realize the steepness of the hill and 
slip into low gear. 

“Yes, that’s all right,” a sales 
manager said to me when we were 
discussing this. “But if I'd go to 
my house and tell them that I ex- 
pected to show a lowered volume 
of business in a given year, they'd 
tell me I was paid to get business, 
not to hand out condition reports.” 

Last night I had dinner with a 
New York banker and I told him 
of this article in preparation and 
the remark of this sales manager. 

“Just how would you,” I asked, 
“look upon the sales manager of 
a house in which your bank was 
interested, who definitely came out 
and admitted that he couldn’t in- 
crease his volume over a year ago? 
Should a sales manager consider 
that he is doing his duty to his 
house by planning on a lower vol- 
ume of business, thus practically 
admitting defeat in advance? Or 
should he put on a bold front, con- 
sider his job that of getting more 
volume or perishing in the attempt 
—that is, taking the chance of be- 
ing dropped from his job because 
of failure to live up to his com- 
mitments ?” 

“It’s an interesting question,” the 
banker said. “From a purely bank- 
ing standpoint, I’d say the sales 
manager’s duty would be to state 
the case as he sees it. If his man- 
agement feels that he is taking a 
pessimistic or back-sliding attitude 
and that that attitude is going to 
curtail sales through lack of en- 
thusiasm and a willingness to be 
satisfied with smaller volume, he’d 
best maintain his own self-respect, 
in spite of any such feeling on the 
part of his company. Personally, 
I'd rather have a sales manager 
working for me who was willing 
to state the facts as he saw them 
than one who could do nothing but 
drive in blindly.” 

On the other hand, we both 
know a New York firm which has, 
over a period of several years, 
changed sales managers who failed 
to show increases in sales each 
vear. Its theory is that the sales 
manager’s job is to get more busi- 
ness—that it proposes to grow and 
it proposes to find men who can 
show that growth in sales. 

Here we have the interesting 
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problem which confronts present- 
day sales management—shall the 
sales manager look to volume, at any 
cost, or shall he look to reason- 
able, attainable volume. at possibly 
much less selling expense? 

Shall the sales manager aim at 
a mark so high that he himself 
questions its attainment, but aim 
at it nevertheless because his man- 
agement expects that volume, or 
shall he content himself and the 
house with less volume, trying to 
get it at a sufficiently reduced cost 
to make it more attractive? 

“Why not take a page out of 
the book of my aluminum man?” 
I asked a sales manager. 

“That’s fine,” was his reply. 
“But you see, during the last year 
our plant has installed machinery 
and scheduled a flow of production 
which makes a certain minimum 
volume necessary. I don’t mind 
saying that that minimum is about 
a third more than we can reason- 
ably hope to get this year. But if 
we drop down a third in our vol- 
ume, then the unearned burden 
or plant overhead, based on that 
equipment, will pile up tremen- 
dously. 

“The house feels that we had 
better try to get that extra third, 
even if we only break even on it. 
It will earn the overhead, it will 
keep the organization together and 
it will give us such excellent dis- 
tribution that we will keep the 
market saturated with our brand. 
And so we are going to try forcing 
the market. Personally, I know 
we'd show a much better sales 
profit if we contented ourselves 
with lower volume at a much lower 
sales expense. However, there are 
other factors.” 

On the other hand, there is the 
very interesting case of a plant in 
Syracuse which found itself some 
time ago burdened down with a 
mass of machinery and equipment 
beyond any present-day need 
Working to keep that machinery 
busy meant simply taking a large 
volume of business at a figure so 
close that many orders were filled 
at a loss. It called for the main- 
taining of a sales force which ran 
the gross selling expense into very 
high figures. : 

This plant analyzed its sales situ- 
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ation this way: “We can reason- 
ably expect to get a certain volume 
of business. Let’s plan our im- 
mediate organization accordingly. 
And let’s build up from there, as 
business conditions justify.” 

That particular plant did that, 
and within three months changed 
from a steady loss to a satisfac- 
tory profit. 

“That’s fine,” one might say, 
“but if you don’t keep in touch 
with your trade even when they 
can’t buy much, the man who 
looks further ahead will keep right 
on calling on that trade and before 
you know it he’ll be entrenched. 
In this business of manufacturing 
and selling, we can’t look to any 
one year. We can’t think just of 
the season we are in.” 

And that’s right, too. All of 
which brings us to this: Just what 
is our business program for 1930 
and 1931 and for the years to 
come? 

Sales management is today so 
closely interwoven with production 
management and financial manage- 
ment that the time has come when 
the sales manager must be at least 
a sympathetic production manager 
and the production manager must 
be sales-minded, while the financial 
management is coming more and 
more to realize its responsibility 
to both manufacturing and selling. 

Aren’t we coming to the time 
when there will be more little 
conventions, off in some quiet cor- 
ner, away from the offices, where 
three or four men, representing the 
three major subdivisions of busi- 
ness can get together and do a little 
quiet planning ? 
Appoints Lyddon, Hanford & 

Kimball 

The Parazin Plate Company, Inc., 
Rochester, Y., non-metal printing 
lates, has appointed the Rochester of- 
Rce of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. usiness papers 
will be used. 





Appoints Advertisers’ Service 


The Plastic Products Company, Mil- 
waukee, has appointed Advertisers’ Ser- 
vice, Inc., advertisin agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Middle Western newspapers will be used 
in a campaign on garden furniture. 
Architectural papers will also be used. 
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A Manual of Accuracy 
for Advertisers 


NDER the title, “Book of Ac- 

curacy for Advertisers,” the 
Affiliated Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc., which serves as a Clearing 
house organization for the various 
individual units of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau system, has issued a 
manual. of definitions and _prin- 
ciples involving the accurate use 
of descriptive phrases, price com- 
parisons, free trials, guarantees, 
testimonials and other phases of 
national and retail advertising. 

The book—some thirty pages— 
is offered “as a help and guide 
to advertisers of merchandise and 
service, with the realization that 
changing conditions and experience 
with the applications of the rec 
ommendations will from time to 
time make revision necessary.” In 
other words, it is offered as an 
initial, though by no means final, 
manual of those principles and 
practices which lead to fairness 
and accuracy in advertising and 
selling. 

In addition to sections on Gen- 
eral Recommendations, Recom- 
mendations for Classified Ad- 
vertising, Standards for Radio 
Advertising and a list of those 
industries which have held Federal 
Trade Commission conferences, 
the manual contains specific rec- 
ommendations for thirty-two sepa- 
rate lines of merchandise, such as 
rayon, refrigerators, women’s wear, 
jewelry, automobiles, real estate, 
etc. 

Quite naturally, it is largely con 
cerned with those practices which, 
in the experience of the individual 
Bureaus have been most often 
subject to abuse. In other words, 
it is an attempt to consolidate, and 
make nationally available, the many 
standards which have been worked 
out by local Bureaus. As such, it 
is the first move in the direction 
of formulating a national and spe- 


cific code for honest and accurate 


advertising. 


Appoints Grace & Holliday 

The Private Editions Company, Inc., 
cucu. has appointed Grace & Holl 
day ew York and Detroit advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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Largest 


Mornin 


C irculati 


on Pacific Coast 


The Los Angeles Times issues no late afternoon or 
early evening editions. More than 98% of its total 
daily circulation is straight morning circulation 
nearly all of which is delivered to homes by carrier. 
92% of The Times 40-mile circulation is distributed 
by its own carriers, and 5% by independent carriers 
and dealers, the highest home-delivered ratio of any 
metropolitan newspaper in the United States. 


Times morning leadership consists of something 
far more than mere numerical supremacy. When 
this circulation is translated into people and pur- 
chasing power, its relative magnitude is overwhelm- 
ing. Copies of The Times go directly to the home 
and are read by all the members of the family— 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters. A large per- 
centage of the next morning circulation is street sales, 
and since morning street sales are made to people 
who are on their way to work, such copies never are 
seen by the family at home. 


Growth and Trend for Past Two Years 


Notwithstanding the substantial character of The Times 
circulation and its absolute freedom from unwarranted 
extras, off-hour editions and other forms of inflation, 
sworn cireulation statements show that— 


TODAY the Los Angeles Times has 16,000 MORE daily circulation 
than it had two years ago! 
TODAY the second morning paper has 1,867 LESS daily circulation 
than it had two years ago! 


Los Angcics Times 


Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Mick Blvd. 
Chicago, Madison Ave., New York. Pockhe Coast Representative: “elawel 
Ce., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bids.” 
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Ten Up and Eight to Go 


DVERTISING is very 

much like that,” a business 
man said at lunch, apparently 
apropos of nothing at all. For the 
discussion had been about athletes 
and their writing. Whether lanky 
Bill Tilden, of Philadelphia, and 
stocky Bobby Jones, the Atlanta 
lawyer, should write and whether 
they wrote well. The man who 
thought Bobby Jones ought to 
write because it improved his 
game, and quoted the New Yorker 
to that effect, brought forth the 
remark from his companion on ad- 
vertising. 

It seems that when Bobby sits 
down to write about the game he 
has just played, it makes him study 
his strokes that much more care- 
fully and results in continually im- 
proving a game that seems not to 
need improvement. 

The manufacturer saw in his 
own recent experience a compari- 
son with this phase of Bobby Jones’ 
game. An advertising agent had 
written an advertising campaign 
about his products that made them 
step up quite considerably. The 
study made by the agent and the 
copy he prepared had the same ef- 
fect upon the manufacturer as 
Bobby Jones writing about his own 
game. It made him study his line 
more closely. He found then that 
he had not a family of 126 prod- 
ucts, but 126 separate and distinct 
orphans tied together by no real 
identifying label or mark. Writ- 
ing about the line resulted in a tic- 
up label, redesigned packages, and 
a general toning up of appearance 
and usefulness. 

“If you want to improve a game 
or a line, write about it,” said the 
manufacturer. “I’m on my way to 
beating competition ten up and 
eight to go.” 


Form The Lewis-Waetjen 
Agency, Inc. 


The Lewis-Waetjen Agency, Inc., has 
been formed at New York, with offices 
at 18 East 4lst Street, to take over 
the advertising business formerly han- 
died by the advertising department of 
the Apr js Medical Publishing Com- 
?; Lewis is president and 

ii. w Waetjen is treasurer and general 
ube: 
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Discuss Progress of British 
Audit Bureau 


At a recent luncheon given at New 
York by the officers and directors 
the Association of National Advertise: 
Inc., in honor of Thomas Bell, of Kodak 
Ltd., London, chairman of the Inc 
porated Society of British Advertisers 
Ltd., with which the A. N. A. is affil- 
iated, the proposed establishment of a 
British audit bureau of circulations was 
discussed. 

The British audit bureau is to 
based upon the methods of operation of 
the American organization. Much progress 
has been made in the matter, Mr. Bel 
reported, through a series of conferences 
between the peorgeree Society 
British Advertisers, Ltd., The News- 
aper Proprietors Association, The 

ewspaper Society and The Institute 
of Incorporated Practitioners in Adver 
tising, all of London. 


Atlantic Lithographic & 
Printing Adds to Staff 


Harry W. Pearson, for many years 
associated with national advertising an 
at one time, New England manager of 
the former ©. J. Gude Company, has 
joined the staff of the Atlantic Lit 
graphic & Printing Company, New York, 
as a sales executive. Mr. Pearson was 
also formerly with the Thos. Cusack 
Company 

Howard C. Little has also joined t 
Atlantic Lithographic & Printing "> 
pany staff as a sales executive. He 
merly was associated with the Th s 
Cusack Company and its successor, 
General Outdoor Advert:sing Ecos 


Appoints Morris & Jones 
Agency 
Health-Elator, Inc., New York, mar 
facturer of electric vibrators, has aj 
pointed Morris & Jones, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adv 
tising account. 


Stanley Clark, Sales Manager, 
Lehn & Fink 


Stanley Clark has been advanced 
the position of sales manager of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company, New 
York. He succeeds Jack W. Bray, ] 


resigned. 


Florence Stove Account to 
Erwin, Wasey 
The Florence Stove Company, Bosto: 
has appo:nted Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
New York, to direct its advertising 
count. 


Appoints Manternach Company 
The Silex Company, Hartford, Con: 
manufacturer of Silex Coffee machines, 
has appointed The Manternach Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 

to direct its advertising account. 
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“CHECKED 
BY CHEQUES” 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyse: 


(New York American Financial Writer) 







My job, frankly, is to talk daily to sophisticated persons 
with money to invest. These include presidents and chair- 
men of the great railroad, industrial, and public utility 
corporations, many of whom have informed me that they 
regularly read my column. It’s an exacting job, | can 
tell you. Not only because my audience is probably the 
most capably critical that could be gathered together. 
But more than that, because they can measure the ac- 
curacy and worth of my analyses and forecasts in terms 
of their own dollars and cents. It doesn't take the expert 
long to separate the chaff from the wheat in financial 
writing. The fact that the elite of Wall Street are 
habitual seven day a week readers of the financial pages 
of the New York American is the best evidence of their 


practical worth. 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Boston 





Housewives 






Thousands of contributions 
for the woman’s page of the 
Boston Globe are received 
yearly from housewives 








Every pay for the past thirty-six years the Boston Gl 
has published a woman’s page. 






Housewives in the Boston Trading Area use this page 
their forum... — read its household advice : . . inter 
decoration counsel . . . beauty hints . . . recipes. 





Su nda 
€ reade 
The tl 

Other features published daily sok Sunday have an ef vertic: 
appeal to other members of the family. In many ways t 
Globe is definitely edited for home reading. 









One lo: 
Ar 
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Writef 


arket” 
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And circulation figures prove that the Globe is the “ho 
paper” of the Boston Trading Area. 







Not daily circulation figures. They tell little. Too many th 
sands of evening papers bought downtown and carried out 
suburban homes. With two Boston papers selling space only 
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OR THE HOME. 


1orning and evening combination basis, no detailed town-by- 
wn circulation comparison of Boston daily papers is reliable. 


his page § Sunday tells the story. On Sunday all papers are bought in 
- - Intle reader’s neighborhood, and every paper is a “home paper.” 


The three Boston papers carrying the largest volume of 


ve an ¢divertising each publish a Sunday edition. 
Fe Eine loses 18% of its daily circulation in the 30-mile Trading 


ea. Another loses 58%. The third, the Globe, has practically 
e same circulation seven days a week in this same market. 


Write fora free copy of “Reaching Buying Power inthe Boston 
arket” which analyses the whole Boston newspaper situation. 


pace The BOSTON GLOBE 
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“At the head of the list 
....in the book field.” 


From an article by Charles H. Denhard 
in The Publishers’ Weekly 


66 

Ar the head of the list of 
national magazines in the book field belongs 
The New York Times Book Review. All 
the $5.00 appropriations, utterly useless else- 
where, enable the publisher to make up large 
space units and to announce all his books to 
the largest single market. 


“Probably 20% of all the money spent to 
advertise trade books is spent in The Times 
Book Review. It is wrong to regard the tre- 
mendous expenditure as New York City ad- 
vertising. It isn’t. Nor is it intended to be. 
Year after year, book advertisers who invite 
direct response find that replies to their ad- 
vertising in The Times Book Review are as 
national—and as international—as those from 
any magazine. It is an astounding fact that 
on keyed book advertising The Times Book 
Review consistently produces a greater re- 
sponse from most states in the Union than 
the book pages of the leading papers produce 
in their own states.” 


Che New York Cimes 
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An Advertising Failure That 
Didn’t Fail 





The Case of Arrow Collars Proves Again the Value of the Good-Will 
That Advertising Creates 


Based on an Interview by C. B. Larrabee with 


C. R. Palmer 


ECENTLY I had to 
listen to a heated dis- 
cussion centered about the 
merits and demerits of 
advertising. The leading 
disputants were the usual 
optimist and the usual pes- 
simist. The optimist held 
that advertising will sell 
anything from a two-cent 
peanut bar to the idea of 
world peace. The pessi- 
mist argued that advertis- 
ing doesn’t accomplish 
much of anything that 
can’t be accomplished in a 
dozen other ways. 

Finally the pessimist 
brought to bear his most 
crushing argument. With 
a decisive wave of his fore- 
finger he closed his case 
for the negative with this 
question : 

“How about Arrow Col- 
lars? How about them 
now ?” 


It is not odd that the 


-pessimist dragged the Ar- 


row Collar case out of his locker. 
It has been used by others who 
are skeptical about the ultimate 
value of advertising when it comes 
up against that great demolisher 
of precedent, style. It is one 
of a dozen possible examples 
that can be brought to prove that 
there are a great many hurdles that 
advertising can’t jump and if you 
are eager enough and search long 
enough you can find plenty of 
other examples. 

After the discussion was over it 
occurred to me that if there was 
anybody who could answer the pes- 
simist’s question, that man should 
be C. R. Palmer, president, Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, Inc., so I 
went to Mr. Palmer and asked him 
the pessimist’s query : 


President, Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 











C. R. Palmer 


“How about Arrow Collars?” 

“Probably the best answer to the’ 
question,” replied Mr. Palmer, “is 
to be found in the fact that in 1930, 
which isn’t exactly a boom year in 
any industry and certainly not a 
boom year in men’s wear, our com- 
pany is engaged in one of the 
heaviest advertising campaigns of 
its career. What is more, our shirt 
business is running considerably 
ahead of our business of last year 
and we note no signs of its fall- 
ing off. Certainly if we were con- 
vinced that advertising is a waste- 
ful practice we should not be 
advertising at all or should be 
running along on a greatly cur- 
tailed budget. 

“On the contrary, we are firmer 
believers in advertising than ever 
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before and one of the chief rea- 
sons why we believe in advertis- 
ing is based on what it did for our 
company when it was faced with 
a style trend which seriously 
threatened a product that we had 
advertised consistently year after 
year. For our company, advertis- 
ing has met the test and has proved 
again its tremendous value. I am 
convinced that if our company had 
not used advertising for many 
years and had not continued to 
use advertising even after the col- 
lar business began to slump, we 
should today be in a very serious 
condition. 

“Let’s go back a little way in 
the company’s history. For a great 
many years Cluett, Peabody have 
been consistent advertisers. The 
Arrow Collar is an internationally 
known product, the Arrow Collar 
man a famous figure. If ever 
there was a business built on ad- 
vertising it is ours. In volume we 
were the undisputed leaders in our 
industry—and by a great many 
millions of dollars. 

“Along came the Great War and 
afterward a realignment of style. 
Men just out of the army disliked 
to go back to the starched collars. 
In the colleges men began to wear 
shirts with soft collars. The style 
spread. Our collar business began 
to go into a definite slump. 

“In addition to collars, we had 
been making shirts, underwear and 
handkerchiefs. Collars, however, 
had given us the principal theme 
- of our advertising and the other 
products were really the tail of 
the collar kite. We were so closely 
identified with collars that we de- 
cided to set the power of adver- 
tising against the power of a style 
trend. 

“Perhaps we decided to make 
our fight too late. More probably 
nothing that we could have done 
would have helped us to stop the 
slump in the collar business. We 
were faced with a masculine pref- 
erence which was too strong for 
us to combat. If a failure to over- 
come this situation is a failure of 
advertising, then we failed. 

“However, I don’t believe that 
even here the pessimist has a really 
good case. In 1930 we are doing a 
large volume of collar business. 
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Of course, it is impossible to pre- 
dict what it might have been with- 
out advertising, but we believe that 
our years of consistent advertis- 
ing have helped a lot in keeping 
our sales up to where they are to- 
day. While it is not our company’s 
policy to give out definite figures 
on sales, I can say that our vol- 
ume of collars is still a consider- 
able figure and amounts in dollars 
to more than the total volume en- 
joyed by some fairly successful 
collar manufacturers before busi 
ness on this item began to slump. 

“With the decline of the collar 
business, the management was 
faced with a momentous decision. 
Its first efforts to counteract the 
decline had failed. Collar volume 
was falling and there was not a 
single indication that it would in- 
crease, at least for many years. 

“Should the company continue its 
efforts to change masculine pref- 
erence? Should it cease advertis- 
ing altogether and wait for the col- 
lar to come back? Should it cast 
about for some new products? 
Should it turn its attention to one 
or more of its other products and 
attempt to push them as it had 
pushed collars? 


Shirts Chosen as Item to Be 


Pushed 


“The management decided on the 

latter policy and chose shirts as 
the products to be pushed. There 
was never any serious considera- 
tion of eliminating our advertis- 
ing. 
“We reasoned this way: For 
many years we have advertised 
heavily to build public good-will 
for the name Arrow as applied to 
collars. We know that without 
any special advertising effort, pub- 
lic good-will has been important 
enough and strong enough to make 
the Arrow shirt a successful seller 
in thousands of stores. Our prob- 
lem is to capitalize this good-will 
and to make it work for us as 
successfully in the sale of shirts 
as it has worked in the sale of 
collars. We can only do this if 
we continue to advertise and apply 
the lessons we have learned in the 
past to our future advertising. 

“In 1925, which was not a peak 
year for the collar business, the 
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Another Indication 
of Farm Prosperity 





























That there is a better market for farms today is shown 
in a recent survey as conducted by The National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. The highlights of this 
survey as reported by The N. Y. Evening Post were: 


“The market for farm lands is better than it was a 
year ago, according to a good majority of the 
country’s leading land brokers’ replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent in connection with the annual sur- 
vey of the farm lands division of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 


“Of the replies received 60.3 per cent reported the 

market definitely improved; on 30.1 per cent of 
the replies the brokers indicated that the market 
was about the same as it was last year, while only 
9.6 per cent reported a poorer market. 


“An increase of 25.1 per cent in the number of 
farms sold during 1929 over 1928 is reported. 


“More tracts were purchased for actual farming 
than for any other reason, the survey showing that 
67.6 per cent of the purchases were made for till- 
ing of the soil.” 





ers farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
COVERS THE NATIONAL FARM MARKET 
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ratio between collar volume and 
shirt volume was 65-35. Today 
those figures have shifted and the 
ratio is shirts 65 per cent, collars 
35 per cent. 

“As I said, we do not wish to 
give out definite sales figures, but 
to give some idea of what we have 
accomplished I may point out that 
in less than two years we have sold 
over 2,500,000 of one single item, 
the white Trump shirt, which re- 
tails at $1.95. In addition to this 
item, we now manufacture the 
Trump in colors and have also a 
range of shirts reaching as high 
as $5 retail. The figure of 2,500,- 
000 on a single item will at least 
give some idea of what our shift 
to another product has accom- 
plished. 

“Today our volume on shirts is 
ahead of any similar period in the 
company’s history and this in the 
face of the fact that general busi- 
ness is not booming. In 1930 we 
are running on an increased adver- 
tising budget which includes full 
color schedules in a variety of na- 
tional mediums. That is a quick 
picture of what has happened in 
the two years since we shifted our 
efforts from collars to shirts. 


A Record of Advertising’s Value 


“To me the record of what has 
happened to our business during 
the last two years is one of the 
finest examples that I know of, 
of the value of national advertis- 
ing in allowing the American man- 
ufacturer to maintain a flexibility 
of production and sales which is 
so essential to the successful sell- 
ing of merchandise in competitive 
markets, particularly if that mer- 
chandise is affected by style. 

“To me also that record is as 
fine a demonstration as I know of 
the value of advertising as good- 
will insurance for the manufac- 
turer. Had we started out two 
years ago as an unknown shirt 
manufacturer, who had enjoyed a 
volume similar to that which we 
were selling at that time, and who 
had decided to advertise nationally, 
I am certain that we could never 
have arrived anywhere near the 
point which we have reached today. 

“It is quite easy to say that ad- 
vertising alone is not responsible 
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for the record. Of course it isn’t. 
We had our reputation among the 
trade and had built considerable 
consumer acceptance for our shirts. 
More important, we had an aggres- 
sive sales organization thoroughly 
acquainted with the trade. We had 
the benefit of years of work in the 
men’s wear field. 

“Granting all this, I would like 
to point out that our reputation 
was built partly on advertising and 
that the consumer acceptance for 
shirts was directly traceable to the 
acceptance of collars. The trade 
was behind us because it had seen 
what our advertising had done. 
Further than that, our sales or- 
ganization was geared up to a be- 
lief in advertising which has been 
highly important in our develop- 
ment. Throughout our history runs 
the skein of advertising. Remove 
the skein and you remove the pic- 
ture of success.” 

Obviously the company could 
not have made its remarkable rec- 
ord without a sound philosophy of 
advertising and merchandising and 
it was this philosophy that I asked 
Mr. Palmer to explain. 

“Tt is our belief,” explained Mr. 
Palmer, “that too many manufac 
turers dissipate their advertising 
effort. For instance, for many 
years we have stuck to one product 
as the basis of our advertising. 
When it became apparent that 
money invested in the advertising 
of collars was not as productive 
as formerly, we chose shirts to re- 
ceive the full force of our adver- 
tising. Today, although Arrow 
collars are mentioned in every ad- 
vertisement, they are incidental 
and one of the main reasons why 
we mention: them is to keep on 
capitalizing the good-will which 
we built for our collars during 
many years of advertising. 

“We believe that our handker- 
chiefs and our underwear are made 
just as well as such products can 
be made, but in our advertising we 
are interested only in pushing 
shirts. Perhaps some day we shall 
decide to give handkerchiefs and 
underwear a place in advertising, 
but unless we change our adver- 
tising philosophy we shall continue 
to throw the full force of our big 
guns on the shirt market. 
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Cash Register Families 
inelude Social Register 
homes as well ... . 


SALES and advertising 
managers intent in sellingall 
of their prospects in Greater 
Cleveland are more con- 
cerned with what families 
have than who families 
are! They are not nearly 
so interested in their pros- 
pects’ social status as in 
their buying ability. They 
know that an owner of a 
$6,000 home in a socially- 
catalogued poor district is 
a better prospect for paints 
and varnishes, wallboard 
and lumber than the social- 
registered $2,500 per 
annum renter. 


The Consumer study of Cleveland just completed by 
Emerson B. Knight, Inc., discloses not only where 
your prospects live but how they live. Such factors, 
as motor cars, home ownership, telephones, radios, 
etc., are yours for the asking. Just write us. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
National Representatives 
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... AND THE BUYERS} O 


Can you think of anything that TI 
indicates liberal buying habits | fami 
more than the frequent purchase | read 
of cut flowers for the table or | larg 


home? buy« 
even 








Families who have a standing | equa 
order at the florists certainly are | Whi 
better than average prospects for Jing 
all products that make life more | dete: 
enjoyable and comfortable. reads 











COSMOPOLITAN: A Class Magaafith . 
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that The survey of 300 Cosmopolitan 
bits | families and 300 families who donot 
1ase | read the magazine disclosed a much 
, or | larger percentage of cut flower 
buyers in the Cosmopolitan group, 
even though the families were in 
ling J equally well-to-do circumstances. 
are | Which is evidence that the buy- 
for Jing temperament may be pre- 
ore | determined ... and that the key is 
readership of Cosmopolitan. 
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“We also believe that too much 
advertising is designed to sell to 
the dealer instead of for him. For- 
tunately for American business at 
large, this mistake is becoming 
less common every day. Today, 
however, there are still plenty of 
advertisers who think of their na- 
tional advertising more for its in- 
fluence on their dealers than for 
what it will do in selling to the 
consumer. Obviously, such adver- 
tising only goes part way along the 
necessary road to sales volume. 

“The job of selling our advertis- 
ing to the dealer is, we believe, up 
to our salesmen and there is not a 
salesman on the Cluett, Peabody 
sales force who is not a thorough 
believer in advertising. The ad- 
vertising portfolio is considered by 
us and by our salesmen as one of 
the most important things to be 
discussed in any sales talk with a 
dealer. Our salesmen are in- 
structed to hammer home continu- 
ally with dealers the value of our 
national advertising in selling mer- 
chandise for them. Because we 
have clung to this philosophy 
through thick and. thin, our sales- 
men have seen the remarkable 
achievements of advertising and 
we no longer have to expend much 
effort in showing them the value 
of advertising. Because they know 
what advertising will do, they are 
able to tell their story with the 
right ring of conviction so that 
day by day the problem of show- 
ing dealers the value of advertis- 
ing is becoming less difficult. 

“Because our advertising is writ- 
ten to help our dealers, it is tied 
up very closely with their activi- 
ties. For instance, all of our ad- 
vertising is worked out on a very 
careful schedule intended to fea- 
ture the right kind of merchan- 
dise at the right time. We do not 
believe in shirt sales and yet the 
sale is an important factor in the 
average men’s wear store. Ob- 
viously, during the sale season the 
consumer is going to be bargain- 
minded and it would not be wise 
tactics for us to push a $5 shirt at 
that time. However, during the 
sale season we shall direct all our 
advertising at our Trump shirt, 
which is the cheapest one in the 
line, with the idea of showing the 
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consumer that the Trump is a bar- 
gain at any time. 

“Every dealer has our advertis- 
ing schedules and he knows just 
when each of our national adver- 
tisements is to appear. Inciden- 
tally, during the last few months 
Arrow dealers have run over 1,165,- 
000 lines of advertising featuring 
our’ products in local newspapers, 
a convincing demonstration of their 
belief in our name nage plan. 

“A few moments ago I men- 
tioned the fact that the company 
does not believe in sales. Natu- 
rally, we cannot keep Arrow shirts 
out of shirt sales since we have 
not yet been able to develop a line 
which the dealer can sell out ab- 
solutely so that he has no stock 
left at sale time. However, the 
number of Arrow shirts getting 
into the sale merchandise s is 
very small and consists almost en- 
tirely of occasional remainders 
from broken sizes. We will not 
sell any dealer in large quantities 
for the purpose of putting over an 
Arrow shirt sale. 


Not in Favor of Dealers Putting 
Sales 


“We do not believe that the sale 
is good business for us or for our 
dealers. Sales inevitably weaken 
the’ value of prices which are 
quoted in national advertising and 
we are great believers in quoting 
prices. Sales inevitably tend to 
build a body of consumers who buy 
their shirts only during sale pe- 
riods and thus a vicious condition 
is created. The sale, unless the 
dealer is buying merchandise purely 
for the purpose of selling it 
cheap, is an admissior of weak- 
ness on the part of the dealer in 
that it demonstrates that he is not 
a careful buyer. It is an admis- 
sion of weakness on the part of 
the manufacturer in that it tends 
to give the impression that he 
prices his merchandise too high. 

“As our shirt business has de- 
veloped, we have become increas- 
ingly careful in picking our deal- 
ers. We have eliminated a number 
of dealers who were doing them- 
selves and ourselves no particular 
Sy in selling our products. This 

allowed us to devote more time 
to the dealers who do know how 
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to sell Arrow shirts and thus we 
can give our dealers better service 
and help them to greater sales than 
ever before. 

“In line with our policy of build- 
ing a good dealer organization, we 
do not offer any deals or con- 
cessions. We believe that the con- 
cession is an admission on the part 
of the manufacturer that good 
merchandise, backed by good ad- 
vertising and merchandising, is not 
sufficient. We do not see how a 
manufacturer can hope to build 
among his dealers an implicit con- 
fidence in advertising if those deal- 
ers know that the manufacturer is 
offcring special concessions to re- 
tailers who will carry his line. 

“In addition, special concessions 
are a disturbing factor in any sales 
plan. Most concessions are hid- 
den in some way or other and the 
dealer thinks that somebody else 
is getting a better concession than 
he is and therefore, he will not 
push the line as hard as he should. 
During the last year two or three 
of the largest national advertisers 
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in the United States have elimi- 
nated special deals and concessions 
from their sales plan and I think 
that as time goes on more and 
more manufacturers are going to 
climb on the band wagon. 

“Few companies today, I feel, 
better demonstrate the value of 
good advertising, and few com- 
panies, I think, are as firm be- 
lievers in advertising as is our 
company. 

“Pick your dealers carefully,” 
concluded Mr. Palmer. “Give them 
a product that they can sell. Give 
them a sound merchandising idea 
—or a logical succession of sound 
merchandising ideas. Support them 
with advertising that is designed to 
sell for them, not to them, and that 
ties in with the merchandising idea. 
Follow through with a consistent, 
forceful advertising campaign. 

“Do all of this-and you will not 
need to worry unduly about gen- 
eral business conditions. Business 
will be good for you because it is 
good for your retailers.” 


Fish and Larger Puddles 


HEN a company is absorbed 
by another the men who were 
big fishes in little puddles become 


little fishes in big ones. The same 
thing happens when a company in- 
creases in size through natural 
growth or absorbs other companies. 
The fish and the puddle is a two- 
sided trouble, according to J. P. 
Jordan, who spoke before the 
American Management Association 
at its recent convention. When a 
big fish in a small puddle reverses 
the process, he loses a sense of 
responsibility, this speaker sug- 
gested. He also loses efficiency 
and drastic steps should be taken 
to make the small fish more pro- 
ductive in his newer, bigger puddle. 
“It is very doubtful,” said the 
speaker, “if the majority of men 
in executive or semi-executive po- 
sitions render as much as a 50 
per cent yield of their possible ef- 
fectiveness. Any honest analysis 
made by anyone of the actual use 
of his time would probably prove 
this fact.” i 
To help make a man more effi- 


cient, to bring back the key men 
in any business to a sense of pro- 
prietorship “such men should be 
made participants in a plan in 
which they receive extra remuner- 
ation for producing better than 
normal results. If such results 
are well understood, paid in cash, 
made automatic and not paternal, 
intelligent effort is stimulated and 
the small fish does as good a job 
in the big puddle as he did in the 
smaller one.” 


E. A. Scott Again Heads 
Canadian Club 


Edwin A. Scott, publisher of the 
Sheet Metal Worker, New York, has 
been elected. president for the third 
time of ‘Che Canadian Club of New 
York, Inc. E. W. Appleby, of Lorenzen 

Thompson, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, was elected to 
the board of governors. 


Now the Fox Company 


The Gustave Fox Company, Cincin- 
nati, manufacturer of metal specialties, 
has changed its name to the Fox Com- 
pany. 
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Agencies 
to Be Asked to Help 
Post Office 


N the May 22 issue of Printers’ 

InxK, under the title: “Congress 
Proposes a Charge for Post Office 
Directory Service,” there appeared 
a complete report of two bills 
—one passed by the Senate and the 
other before the House—both of 
which propose a charge for mail 
requiring post office directory ser- 
vice. Included in the article was 
a statement by F. A. Tilton, Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, ex- 
plaining the attitude of the Post 
Office. 

The contemplated legislation has 
been the subject of a vast amount 
of discussion throughout the ad- 
vertising industry. This general 
interest makes the following state- 
ment, taken from the May issue 
of the United*States Official Postal 
Guide, very much to the point: 

“It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the adver- 
tisements appearing in newspapers 
and magazines do not show a street 
address and number. Persons re- 
sponding, therefore, omit that nec- 
essary information from the enve- 
lope address, seriously interfering 
with the prompt delivery of such 
mail and not infrequently resulting 
in nondelivery. 

“One large office reports that not 
less than 75,000 pieces of mail, ex- 
clusive of that addressed to the 
larger and well-known firms, are 
received at that office daily without 
street address, and this in a city 
where a building may often house 
more people than reside in a good- 
sized town. 

“Tt would be a waste of time to 
handle such incompletely addressed 
mail through the ordinary channels 
of distribution, so it is turned over 
to expert distributors. After they 
have handled it there are fre- 
quently from 8,000 to 10,000 pieces 
which require directory service. Of 
that amount there are often as 
many as 5,000 pieces that are unde- 
liverable. 

“In an effort to reduce the 
amount of mail received without 
street and number, the postmaster 
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sought and was assured of the co- 
operation of mafy publishers of 
newspapers and magazines. One 
publisher stated substantially that 
possibly 500 advertising agencies in 
the United States control 90 per 
cent -of all the advertising that is 
placed, and suggested that the co- 
operation of these agencies would 
eliminate a great portion of the 
difficulties experienced 

“The department is as responsive 
to suggestions for improvement 
from outside as from within the 
service, and postmasters are there- 
fore directed to get in touch with 
advertising agencies in their cities, 
either personally or through a 
qualified representative, with the 
idea of securing their co-operation 
in urging advertisers to include 
their street and number as part of 
the address, thereby insuring the 
expeditious handling and prompt 
delivery of mail matter.” 


This Really Is a New Way 

Tue 100,000 Group or American Cities 
Cuicaco, May 24, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you very o—_, for your letter 
of May 21 ge figures 
for newspapers. we? poe oh very 
much your splendid co-operation. 

As a close reader of Printers’ Inx 
for the last fifteen years, I have, of 
course, read the complimentary letters 
= have received from others on the 

| ye you have extended to them. 
run over them in my mind, I can- 

not conceive of any new ways of saying 
to you again what has already been 
said to you so many hundreds of times 
by others. So will you just please con- 
sider that all of the nice things that 
others have said to you are incorporated 
in this letter as appreciation of your 
many courtesies to us. 
C. H. Sunpperc. 











To Publish “Aviation Daily 


News” 

H. S. Kamsler, formerly with the 
business department of Automotive 
Merchandising and Automotive Whole- 
saling, both of New York, is now pub- 
lisher of the Aviation Dail ily News, 2 
newspaper devoted to the aviation in- 
dustry which will soon start publication 
at 220 East 42nd Street, New, York 
He was also formerly with the com- 
mercial transportation division of the 
General Motors Corporation, as adver- 
tising, publicity and sales manager. 


Now Richardson-Plant, Inc. 


The Richardson-Briggs Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, has 
nee its name to Richardson-Plant, 
ne 
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PHOENIX 


WHOLESALE HOUSES 


SERVE THE 


sTATE OF ARIZONA 


T is only logical that Phoenix should have de- 
veloped into the wholesale center of the state 
of Arizona. 


Centrally located in the Salt River Valley, the 
state capital and the Metropolitan center of the 
state—twice as large in population as any of 
Arizona's other municipalities —it is the conveni 
ent and economical distributive center. 


The Arizona Republican reaches 110.87%* more 


merchants in Phoenix and the Phoenix trade area 
than any other Phoenix paper. 


*From the unbiased study conducted among families in 
Phoenix and Phoenix trade area by Emerson B. Knight, Inc. 


» THE « 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 








1/7 
will 1 M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
Cresmer Co. ° Ke \ San Francisco... .564 Market St. 
New Yorks, INCREASINGLY —_Los Angeles. . 433 S. Spring St. 
ew 285 Madison Ave. . “Geen, ..ccit 603 Stewart St. 
Chicago. ‘Sé0N. Michioon Ave. ARIZ Restiond. - 3. .0c00 
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Indian Refining Company 


Lawrenceville, Illinois 


errce of onteoent 


January 2, WH. 


Liberty Magazine, 
247 Park Avenue, 
New York, N- Y- 


Gent lemen: 
There are two reasons why ¥e gave Liberty auch an important part 
in the jod of introducing our new Waxfree Havoline mtor oils 
The tremendous circulation that Liberty has acquired placed your 
magazine in the front rank of those considered for air cammign to read 


east and reste 
ief that Liberty is part 


But the deciding factor was our deli 


motorists north and south, 
ticularly 


popular amons the young ma and women who are mt afraid of somthing be~ 


cause it is new or aifférent. 

In presenting the story of on entirely new kind of mtor oil, new 
and differeat in method of manufacture end performance in ell climes, 
and youuc-minded people who are always 






we desired to reach those yuns 
the first to adopt an aid to carefree motoring. Our sales of Waxfree 
Haveline are justifying our deci sion. 
Very truly your 8, 
a <n 
President. 


For 1931 - Li 
pec ony grasentess 2,700,000 (average net paid) cit 
. No increase in rates before the issue of April 11, 1931 








—" 20 
> 5, 1930 € 5, 193 





campaign.” 





{T= front rank! That is where 
Liberty belongs in the scheme 
of any automotive advertiser. 

Speed, action, color, style. These 
are the qualities that sell cars. 
These are the qualities in Liberty 
that have built a 99% newsdealer 
circulation of nearly 2,500,000 
copies a week. 

Essentially we speak the same 
language, Liberty and the auto- 
mobile advertiser. We are address- 
ing the same type of citizen. 

This parallel between readers 
and riders is the first consideration 
of the Indian Refining Company 
in choosing Liberty. When this 
consideration is granted—and a 
study of Liberty proves the case— 
every other measure of advertising 
productiveness gives Liberty a 
wide margin. 

We have the largest cir- 
culation in cities of 10,000 





— population and over; in 
cities of 25,000 population 
and over. (Determined by 
the latest circulation figures 

id) cit- Chicago: Tribune Tower 





Boston: 10 High Street 
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“We placed Liberty in the front 


rank of magazines for our 


J. H. Graham 
president 
IndianRefining Co. 


Liberty is read 
where most cars 
are sold; where 
sales cost is lowest; where the 
car can be seen; where the dealer 
can demonstrate; where the sale 
is easiest made. 

We have the biggest news- 
dealer circulation of any mag- 
azine—every copy bought to 
be read. Our cost per 1,000 
pages is the lowest of any leading 
magazine. 

There are no side-street or half 
hidden show windows in Liberty's 
pages. Every advertisement must 

seen. 

Our whole family appeal— 
that essentially important factor 
that determines the sale of most cars 
—adds to Liberty's effectiveness. 

Let the momentum of Liberty's 
popularity carry you to 
greater sales in 1930, And 
remain for the 2,700,000 
average net paid circula- 
tion guaranteed for 1931 
at the lowest advertising 
cost in the field of major 


New York: 220 East 42nd Street 
Detroit: Gen. Motors Bidg. 
San Francisco: 820 Kohi Bidg. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





In the Course 


of the Day 


From early morning till late at night there’s 
a steady demand for Rhode Island’s repre- 
sentative newspapers 


The Providence Journal 


and 
The Evening Bulletin 


These newspapers have built through rigid 
supervision of advertising columns as well as 
the high character of editorial and news 
pages, a reader confidence and influence 
that make them valuable mediums for manu- 
facturers who seek good company and a 
friendly welcome in the Rhode Island 
market. 


Circulation 128, 158 Net Paid 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Greater Formality for the Plan 
Board 


Every Advertising Agency Should Have One of These Boards or 
Committees 


By Aesop Glim 


NE leading advertising agency 

was formerly accused of hav- 
ing a Plan Board; which met at 
frequent intervals—possibly it 
stayed “met” at all times. The 
meetings were supposed to have 
been held always in the same con- 
ference room; and in the walls of 
this room it was rumored that 
there were seven openings—each 
the mouth of a chute much like a 
laundry chute. Each mouth was 
credited -with being the starting 
point of a production chain. And 
each production chain was said to 
be capable of producing one par- 
ticular type of advertising cam- 
paign. When a new account came 
into the house, the account execu- 
tive or new business man presented 
the new baby to the mercies of the 
Plan Board—the members of 
which went into a huddle and soon 
announced that the baby needed 
adornment via Chute 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 
or l—as the case might be. And in 
no time at all the new baby was 
fully adorned with the accoutre- 
ments of the chute which had been 
prescribed. 

“Factory production” and “too 
great standardization” were the ac- 
cusations hurled against the agency 
and, in particular, its Plan Board. 
We may well assume that the ac- 
cusations arose primarily out of 
jealousy for the agency’s success. 
But since “Plan Board” was the 
term invariably used—by the 
agency's competitors — “Plan 
Board” fell into disrepute. More 
than the term fell into disrepute. 
Other agencies have fought shy of 
all that was thereby suggested. 

Yet there is nothing more logi- 
al—and, in my opinion, nothing 
more important—than that every 
agency should have its Plan Board; 
and, furthermore, that this board 
or committee should have a highly 
formalized existence. 

In one form or another, every 


agency has some such central con- 
trol of its service staff. But all 
too often the membership of the 
committee, the times for its meet- 
ings and the importance of having 
it function on all the service of all 
accounts, are matters of great in- 
definiteness to the members of the 
staff. And I imagine that in such 
cases these matters are equally 
hazy in the minds of the agency's 
principals as well. 

The penalties for such indefinite- 
ness are to be found in all the 
trouble that can arise from un- 
authorized actions and one-man 
service to an account—as against 
organization service. The most 
experienced account executive or 
copy man can have a blind spot— 
at the most unexpected moment. A 
group of experienced men are far 
less apt to coincide their blind 
spots—and all major errors are 
quickly aired. 

Formalization—for the Plan 
Board or Service Committee or 
anything else you care to call it— 
does not demand Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance. 

Within my definitions, such for- 
malization merely calls for a recog- 
nition by every member of the 
agency’s staff of the actual exist- 
ence of the committee, the exact 
membership thereof and the spe- 
cific powers thereof. 

The basic principle underlying 
the whole plan calls for the ac- 
ceptance of the fact that the most 
desirable growth an agency can ex- 
perience is growth through the 
success and expansion of its 
clients’ selling and advertising ef- 
forts. In the average agency, the 
growth due to clients’ expansions— 
where the agency has rendered to 
each client the maximum in con- 
scientious and thorough service— 
can be expected to more than equal 
the growth through the acquiring 
of new accounts—over any five- 
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year period after the first three 
years. And such growth is more 
than satisfactory; it is the most 
economical. 

It is the function of the produc- 
tion committee to see that that 
type of service is rendered to the 
clients and that that kind of 
growth is going on—along with 
and independent of the agency’s en- 
deavors to secure new accounts. It 
must be the one primary aim of 
this committee to see that the 
agency’s merchandising and adver- 
tising recommendations are invari- 
ably directed toward increasing the 
sales of their clients’ products. 
This endeavor must be in their 
minds—far ahead of all ambitions 
for craftsmanship—as something 
in itselfi—or for the winning of 
advertising awards—as something 
in themselves. We should never 
stop reminding ourselves that the 
one and only test of an advertise- 
ment is not the compliments it may 
evoke from advertising men, but 
the results it may evoke from the 
public—in terms of sales. 

The membership of the commit- 
tee should consist of one or more 
principals of the agency, represent- 
ing the seniority of advertising ex- 
perience; the managers of the 
marketing, copy, mediums, art and 
mechanical departments, represent- 
ing their respective functions; the 
account executive and senior copy 
men on the particular account 
under discussion; one or more 
members of the traffic or produc- 
tion detail division. 

In terms of any one account, this 
makes the membership of the com- 
mittee permanent and clearly de- 
fined. And this full membership 
should be available for a meeting 
on fairly short notice—at any time 
the account executive or any de- 
partment head may seek its advice 
and co-operation on his work for 
that particular account. 

In this committee all plans— 
both advertising and merchandising 
—should originate. Then the mem- 
ber or members responsible for 
any division of the work should 
proceed independently with the 
details; then report back to an- 
other meeting for the approval of 
their work. This insures that all 
plans, the execution of the details 
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of all plans, and finally, everything 
which will be shown to the client, 
have the full approval of the full 
committee. All work may thus be 
sure of being the work of the or- 
ganization; all recommendations 
which the account executive takes 
to the client have the support of 
the whole organization. 

While, as already stated, the 
committee should be available for 
call on reasonably short notice, it 
should also hold regular meetings 
at sufficiently close intervals to in- 
sure the coverage of every account 
in the house several times each 
year. Regardless of the number 
of accounts, there should be a 
meeting of the board at least once 
a week. 

I would advocate that the plan 
board should not concern itseli 
with a great amount of detail re- 
garding schedules or details of 
production work. The details 
should be in the hands of the vari- 
ous service executives and depart- 
ments or of production detail men. 
By sticking to the broader func- 
tions of plans and their execution 
—by seeing that all work is or- 
ganization work—by seeing that 
the quality of work which will in- 
sure the agency’s reputation is 
maintained—by being available for 
emergencies—the plan board will 
do an important job. By refusing 
to concern itself with minor de- 
tails, the board will keep itself 
from becoming a cumbersome, un- 
wieldy burden to its members. 

Lastly, it may be found expedi- 
ent to invite each client to attend 
one or two meetings on his ac- 
count each year. First, in order 
that all major members of the 
agency may know this client first 
hand, rather than through the ac- 
count executive at all times, and 
hear his opinions and get informa- 
tion from him direct. Second, in 
order that the client may see the 
major functioning of the agency on 
his behalf, let him know that he is 
receiving service and recommenda- 
tions which represent the best 
brains and the best efforts of his 
advertising agency. 





H. G. Royer, formerly advertising 
manager of The Clevelander, is ‘now 
representing the Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, in the Cleveland area. 
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Luckies and the Brokers 


OOD management and good 

advertising, say brokers and 
investment bankers, are more im- 
portant for the investor to con- 
sider than statistics of past earning 
power. As they write their letters 
to clients and prospects, many of 
them are picking out, during this 
time of stock market dullness, such 
leaders as Coca-Cola with its sales 
of $39,000,000 created by advertis- 
ing, and American Tobacco with 
its income of more than $30,000,- 
000, also advertisingly built. Amer- 
ican Tobacco doesn’t mean to the 
brokers tangible assets alone. It 
means Luckies. The following sen- 
tences out of recent brokers’ re- 
ports show how dominant is the 
thought of advertising in the minds 
of the men who are recommending 
stock for investment. 

“Through aggressive advertising 
and merchandising, American To- 
bacco,” says one broker’s report, 
“has expanded its sales of ‘Lucky 
Strike’ cigarettes more rapidly 
than the other three large cigarette 
producers have increased the dis- 
trfbution of their brands.” 

7 

“Since 1927, it has applied most 
of its sales effort to ‘Lucky Strikes’ 
and earnings have shown a con- 
stant increase.” 

* . *. 

“Interest centers on the develop- 
ment of ‘Lucky Strike’ cigarettes 
and the prospects for further ex- 


pansion of income from this 
source.” 

* * * 
“The remarkable growth of 


American Tobacco is exemplified 
most significantly by the produc- 
tion reports for the first quarter 
of 1930. The total growth of the 
industry was 926,139,000 cigarettes 
and since the growth in ‘Lucky 
Strikes’ alone was  1,564,291,000, 
‘Lucky Strike’s’ gain was some 
600,000,000 greater than the in- 
dustry as a whole. Obviously, part 
of American Tobacco’s gain has 
been at the expense of one or more 
of the other factors in the indus- 
try. We consider this an indica- 
tion of outstanding managerial 
ability.” 
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“Tt is generally understood that 
American Tobacco has been. able 
to reduce costs very measurabl) 
through the use of more efficient 
machine production, as well as a 
decrease in unit advertising ex 
pense with larger sales. The com 
bination of these several factors 
makes the outlook for American 
Tobacco exceptionally bright and 
a continuance of the upward trend 
in earnings may be expected.” 

* * + 


“One of the most outstanding 
features of American Tobacco is 
the aggressiveness of its advertis- 
ing. When a theme is decided 
upon it is carried to the public 
forcefully and persistently by every 
medium. That competing interests 
have sometimes opposed the pub- 
licity methods of American To- 
bacco merely reflects the effective- 
ness of its campaigns. It is well 
for the investor to know that the 
huge sums annually spent by the 
company in advertising follow 
very exhaustive tests. An idea for 
an advertising campaign is first 
tried out in one or more localities 
and only if it results in a satisfac 
tory increase in sales is the plan 
carried out on a national scale. 
Such careful and scientific meth- 
ods are but an indication of the 
outstanding ability of the manage- 
ment.” 

* * * 

When an investment broker sug- 
gests that the investor ought to 
look into the matter of advertising 
and consider the fact that it is 
carefully tested by management be- 
fore being used, he shows quite a 
difference from the former atti- 
tude of investment bankers and 
brokers toward advertising. 

Again the report calls atten- 
tion to arother phase of advertis- 
ing in these words: : 

“An interesting and _ possibly 
very important influence to higher 
values for American Tobacco lies 
in that company’s ownership of a 
controlling interest in the Ameri- 
can Cigar Company. The latter 
has reported decreasing net income 
for several years and recently dis- 
continued payment of dividends on 
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ADVERTISING 


Whether it is a formal creation 
for evening wear, seen at a ren- 
dezvous of the invariably well- 
dressed .... or the popular 
skirt-shirt-short ensemble for 
tennis-court and tea... . as 
soon as fashion commends it, 


women readers of The Evening 
World know it is in the mode. 


Ann Roberts, writing intimately 
and interestingly of style... . 
Helen Worden, telling of society's 
fashions and functions .... 
have a vast audience of women, 
obedient to the dictates of vogue 
- ++. and well able to indulge 
their fancies. 
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NEW YORK'S FOUNDATION NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower 


PULITZER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


Gen. Motors Bidg. 


Detroit | 
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What are the 


wave-lengths saying? 


Plenty! And to more millions than any Or 
other message ever reached at one and the 
same time. 

Advertising, of course, was bound to make 
use of the pace and the punch of Radio, 

But these magic waves were at first some- 
what wild. Just Time-on-the-air had its kick- 
backs. The proper use of that time—the kind 
of use that kept people’s hands off the dials— 
had to be painstakingly worked out. 

Before the clients of the progressive agency 
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face the “mike,” several jobs have been done. 
Exclusive entertainment features are lined up. 
A broad research operation glove-fits the radio 
program into a sound marketing plan. Then 

. - original merchandising ideas to support 
and enlarge the radio message; booklets, dis- 
play cards, and every kind of timely advertis- 
ing “helps.” 

With complete program production and 
dealer merchandising service, the radio- 
minded advertising agency can make the wave- 


lengths say, “Profits for clients!” 


THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING 
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its common stock. There is now 
in progress an ambitious campaign 
to develop the ‘Cremo’ brand into 
a more profitable item. In re- 
sponse to vigorous advertising, 
sales have increased substantially, 
but the cost of such a program is 
considerable, and the company may 
not yet be realizing much more 
than its expenses. Officials of the 
company are optimistic regarding 
the eventual success of the plan, 
in which case American Tobacco’s 
earnings will receive a new con- 
tributing factor through its equity 
in the subsidiary.” 


Total income for the last few 
years is given in the following fig- 
ures, and the comments which fol- 
low show how Luckies have re- 
sponded to the great increase in 
the advertising appropriation back 


of them: 
Total Income 


1926 .ccccccccccccese $22,549,094 

1927)  .cccscccccccceee 23,309,689 

W9ZB ncccccccevcccece 25,066,299 

BSP ccvcsevsescscses 30,231,348 
* * * 


“Earnings for 1929 increased 20 
per cent over those for 1928 in 
spite of the fact that for three- 
quarters of the year the wholesale 
price of ‘Lucky Strikes’ was $6.00 
per thousand and for only one- 
quarter $6.40 per thousand, where- 
as in 1928 conditions were reversed 
and the higher price was obtained 
during three-quarters of the year. 
Unit production of ‘Lucky Strikes’ 
is reported to have increased about 
35 per cent in 1929 and it is be- 
lieved that the company produced 
about 40 billion cigarettes in that 
year. 1928 and 1927 resulted in 
an increase in sales of 44 per cent 
and 27 per cent respectively over 
the years previous and the current 
rate of production of the company 
is again at a substantial increase 
over 1929.” 

The statistical department of 
Halle & Stieglitz, prominent 
brokerage house which issued this 
report, calls attention to the fact 
that although American Tobacco’s 
net property account has increased 
only $3,700,000 since 1925, net in- 
come has increased about $8,000,- 
000 


The days when the investment 


) 
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banker and broker looked solemnly 
over his specs and assured his cus- 
tomers that the only thing which 
counted in appraising a company 
was what it would bring at a 
forced sale, are past and gone. And 
the stocks of the big advertisers 
are the ones which the brokers are 
now recommending with most con- 
fidence. 


Death of Frank Alvah Parsons 

Frank Alvah Parsons, president since 
1905 of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art and author of severa 
textbooks on advertising display and ar- 
rangement, died last week at New York 
Known especially for his work in de 
veloping here and abroad the school of 
which he was head for twenty-five years 
and for his many lectures on art sub 
jects, Mr. Parsons became known to 
many people in advertising through his 
many years as a special lecturer in art 
in advertising at New York University 
and through his books. In 1912 he 
published “Principles of Advertising 
Arrangement” and later a book on “The 
Art peal in Advertising Display.” 
Other ks include “Interior Decora- 
tion” and “The Psychology of Dress.” 

Mr. Parsons was also a co-author of 
“The Principles of Advertising,” a text- 
book written in conjunction with Harry 
Tipper, Harry L. Hollingsworth and 
George Burton Hotchkiss. 

Mr. Parsons, who was sixty-two years 
old at the time of his death, was made 
Knight of the gion of Honor by 
France in 1927. 








Tabu Showmanship at Adver- 


tising Conventions 
ApvertTisinc Citus oF Battimore 
Battimore, May 27, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The editorial, “Too Much Showman- 
ship in Advertising Conventions,” car- 
ried in your issue of May 22, certainly 
hits the nail on the head, and I hope 
will reach the eyes of many of the 
men who are seriously interested in ad- 
vertising and its provione. 

_ Your last paragraph sums up the 
situation exactly: “Showmanship was 
not needed here. It is not needed in 
the larger gatherings. It is not needed 
anywhere in advertising, organized or 
otherwise.” 

I want to add my commendation to 
the many I know you will receive on 
this editorial. 

R. E. Sraperon, 
President. 


W. B. Conant to Leave Topics 
Publishing Company 

WwW. B. Conant, for over ten years 
Western manager of The Topics Pub- 
lishing Com ny Inc., New York, has 
resigned, effective July 1. He will be 
succeeded by Walter Heyer, formerly 
sales manager of the Minneapolis Drug 





Company. 
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Washington Is Growing Bigger 
and More Beautiful 


Here is a picture of the completed new Internal Revenue 
Building, the first to be finished on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s $200,000,000.00 building program in Washington. 


It’s a handsome building, that occupies six city squares, 
and is one of the units in the great government group 
being erected south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Washington is busy as USUAL—and ALWAYS. 
Notably a self-contained market—immune to booms and 
depressions—inviting to every meritorious product, and 
covered with influential completeness by ONE NEWS- 
PAPER—THE STAR—EVENING and SUNDAY. 


Che Zvening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Luts 
110 E, 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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FACTS ... |! 


Pittsburgh Newspaper Advertising] ™ 


tisi: 


© + 
During April |* 
9. 
gra 
1. During April, The Press published 2,281,892 lines of paid § Pre 
advertising, 34% more than the other evening and Sunday 10, 
paper and 169% more than the morning paper. — 
10. 
2. Again in April, The Press led all Pittsburgh papers in local J issu 
display, national display, automotive, total display, classified § 883 








and total advertising. a 
3. The Press in April published 47.2% of all advertising ap- 11. 
pearing in Pittsburgh newspapers. how 





4. The Press led all Pittsburgh papers in 30 out of 36 major 12 
classifications set up by Media Records, Inc. The other evening Th, 
and Sunday paper led in only 3 classifications. The morning ' 





paper led in only 3 classifications. The Press led the other eve- circ 
ning and Sunday paper in 32 out of the 36 classifications. aa 
Sun 





5. In the 30 classifications in which The Press led all other pap 
Pittsburgh papers during April, The Press carried more linage 
in 14 classifications than both other Pittsburgh papers combined. 









IONA 
SPAP 


CAGO 
ROT 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + * OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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6. In local display advertising, The Press led the other evening 
and Sunday paper in daily linage, in Sunday linage and in total 
linage. 





7. In classified advertising, The Press carried more advertising 
in its evening editions alone than the other evening and Sunday 
paper in evening and Sunday editions combined. 





8. In national advertising, The Press published more adver- 
tising in its six evening editions alone than the other evening and 
Sunday paper in its combined evening and Sunday editions. 





9, The Press during April carried more than double the roto- 
gravure linage published by the other Sunday paper. The 
Press published 22,043 lines and the other Sunday paper 
10,776 lines. 





10. In display classifications (exclusive of theatre and financial 
issues) 1,122 advertisers used Pittsburgh papers during April; 
883 of these advertisers, or 79% of the total. used The Press. 





11, Three hundred and eighty-nine display advertisers (exclu- 
sive of theatre and financial issues) used The Press exclusively 
for their April campaigns in Pittsburgh. 








12. During the six months period ending March 31, 1930, 
The Press, with 197,243 daily circulation and 276,298 Sunday 
circulation, was the only Pittsburgh newspaper to show a gain 
in circulation either daily or Sunday. The Press gained 11,459 
copies daily and 18,505 copies Sunday. The other evening and 
Sunday paper lost 123 daily and 3,497 Sunday. The morning 
paper lost 3,448. 


All Measurements in This Advertisement by Media Records, Inc., and Are Exclu- 
sive of Advertising in National Magazine Distributed with the Other Sunday Paper. 


rhfittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 

















CAGO 
ROIT + PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + ATLANTA 


TIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SPAPERS:+-+-+230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





DALLAS 





* SAN PRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES: 
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Model Releases for Free 
Publicity 


Josern E. Hanson Co. 
Newark, N. J., May 26, 1930. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are interested in knowing 
whether it is necessary to obtain a 
release from persons who pose for 
photographs which are to be used 
for publicity purposes. 

We know that it is necessary to 
obtain such a release when the 
photograph is to be used in paid 
advertising but we are uncertain as 
to whether it is necessary to obtain 
a release when the photograph is 
to be used for free publicity pur- 


poses. 

Any information that you can 
ive us on this subject will be very 
elpful. 

stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed for your convenience. 


Joun H. Miter, 
Treasurer. 


‘THs inquiry brings up the en- 
tire subject of the right of pri- 
vacy—a legal subject of rather 
broad dimensions. The topic was 
exhaustively covered in a recent 
series of Printers’ Inx articles 
written by a member of the New 
York Bar—Boyd L. Bailey. These 
articles appeared in the following 
issues: August 1, 1929, page 121; 
August 8, page 93; and August 
29, page 28. 

In his first article, Mr. Bailey 
summarized the entire theory of 
the law in a few short paragraphs 
that any layman can comprehend. 
This is the pithy way he summed 
it up: 

“There are two kinds of rights 
of privacy. One was created by 
common law and the other (exist- 
ing in New York) by statute. The 
first may be defined as follows: 

“The right of privacy is the right 
of every person not to have his 
individuality, personality, or iden- 
tity made public without his con- 
sent. This right is limited, prin- 
cipally, by the rights of freedom 
of speech and af the press. Neither 
of these limits protects the adver- 
tiser. Practically the sole protec- 
tion of the advertiser is the ‘re- 
lease.’ By this is meant a consent 
that the picture, name, etc., be used 
in advertising. 

“The second is best expressed in 
the terms of the statute itself: 
‘Any person, firm or corporation 
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that uses for advertising purposes, 
or for the purpose of trade the 
name, portrait or picture of any 
living person without having first 
obtained the written consent of 
such person, or if a minor of his 
or her parent or guardian, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and is liable in 
an action for damages and an in- 
junction.’ ” 

The italicized phrases very likely 
constitute a specific answer to the 
question asked in the letter printed 
herewith. Of course, we wouldn't 
want anyone to get the impression, 
from this, that we look upon ad- 
vertising and free publicity as be- 
ing one and the same thing. Perish 
the thought. However, the courts 
probably would consider them as 
being synonymous in intent, if not 
in achievement, and that is all that 
matters in this particular instance. 

Although we blush to admit it, 
we phoned several members of the 
clan who march under the banner 
of publicity, press agentry and 
propaganda. We asked them about 
their customary practices in mat- 
ters of this sort and were assured 
that they make it a definite point 
to secure releases before using any- 
body’s name or picture in press 
releases. 

There is just this additional 
point: Those individuals who em- 
ploy publicity counsel, by that very 
act stamp themselves as believers 
in the theory that the right of 
privacy is not a right at all—to 
the contrary, they envy the privi- 
leges of a gold fish. Whether such 
individuals would enjoy protection 
under the wings of the law of pri- 
vacy is an interesting question that 
we won't attempt to answer.—[ id 
Printers’ INK. 





Cincinnati Office for Radio 
Broadcasters of America 


Radio Groadcasters of America, Inc., 
with offices at New York, has also or 
ganized a division at Cincinnati, with 
headquarters in the Enquirer Building 
Associated with I. C. Stoll, president of 
the. company, at the Cincinnati division 
are Harold True, formerly with radio 
station WTAM, Cleveland, and A. C 
Byron, field executives; Jack Maish, in 
charge of continuities; [Eleanor ( 
Spencer, gey director, and Eleanor 
Smith. This organization is also plan- 
ning the opening of an office at Chicago 
in the near future. 
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Les les 
World's t per 
Capita Market — 





According to the Nation’s Business, an accepted author- 
ity on national business conditions, Los Angeles has been in the 
“White Spot” more since the War than any other metropolitan 
area in the country. 


In the 136 months from January, 1919, to May, 1930, busi- 
ness vonditions in Los Angeles have been reported “good” 
121 months, 15 months have been reported “fair” and NONE 
HAVE BEEN REPORTED “QUIET.” 


- - - here is an ideal Market. Im size the Fifth in 
the Nation, in buying power per capita the First, the Los 
Angeles Area offers unusual opportunities for large sales vol- 
ume at low cost 


and the leading Daily newspaper in this great, rich 
field is The Los Angeles Evening Herald. With a 
circulation larger by thousands than any other Los 
Angeles Daily —and this circulation concentrated 
96.1% right in Los Angeles and immediate suburbs 
—it offers to the merchandiser an unequaled adver- 
tising buy. 


We say in all sinverity that— 


ANY SCHEDULE DESIGNED TO COVER LOS ANGELES 
SHOULD BEGIN WITH THE 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H, LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave, 326 Madison 
Detroit San Francisco 
RAY MILLERS A. J. NORRIS HILL 
General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bids. 
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The Most 
Vital Question 


“How is business going to be?” 





O news has greater compulsion to- 
day than the news of business. It 
affects all of us. The news of this week's 
economic trend is vital to planning ahead. 
There is no time for guesswork, for hedg- 


ing opinions, for theory. 


Decisions must be made upon 





a multitude of everyday business prob- 
lems: expenditures approved or vetoed 
upon judgments based on up-to-the- 
minute facts. Thinking that is 30, 60, or 90 
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days past due, is only interesting as a 


retrospective pastime. 






















More than 75,000 keen-mind- 
ed administrative executives feel the pulse 
of business through The Business Week. 
It is the only fast, comprehensive, single 
source of such vital news-information 


available. 


Page after page of The 
’ Business Week reads into the deeper 
thinking of these men. It feeds, not their 
enthusiasms, but their strategies. And 


“ while they are thinking and planning 


i ahead they are wide-minded. 
s 
. If you sell or counsel sellers 


: to business, now is the time to utilize 


this vital advertising force. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


The Journal of Business News and Interpretation 








J NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS + PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + CLEVELAND 
" GREENVILLE - LOS ANGELES + LONDON 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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La Prensa... “the highest 
recognition we can give” 


Dean Williams, School of Journalism 


IVE awards in all 

—LaPrensathe 
only South American 
newspaperto receive 
one of them. Said 
Dean Williams, who 
made the presenta- 
tion of medals*: 
“These are the high- 
est recognition we 
can give at the 





*Medal awarded at special 
convocation, 21st Annual 
Journalism Week, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, May &, 
1930. La Prensa and the 
New York Times the only 


University of Missouri 


American public is 
also in accord, for 
La Prensa has 
twice the circulation 
of any other Buenos 
Aires morning news- 
paper... more cir- 
culation in Buenos 
Aires alone than has 
its nearest competi- 
tor in all’ Argentina. 





School of Journalism _ ored. 
for distinguished 

service in our own profession of 
journalism.” 

We have often referred to La 
Prensa as “South America's 
Greatest Newspaper.” It is grati- 
fying when disinterested experts 
and educators agree. 

It would seem that the South 


Some Crow 


In his presentation speech, Dean Williams 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, characterized La Prensa 
as follows: “A leader of the world's 
journalism, courageously independent, 
tolerant, generous in public service, 
printing the world's news in ample mea- 
sure, giving a faithful photograph of in- 


newspapers ever so hon- 


All these people 
can't be wrong .. . 
surely you must be right when you 
choose La Prensa to carry your 
advertising message. Let us give 
further proof that when we say, 
“South America's Greatest 
Newspaper” we are able to live 
up to the name. Details on re- 
quest ... by mail if you prefer. 


- We Quote 


ternational affairs, stoutly defending the 
interest of its people while sympatheti- 
cally interpreting other peoples, cultivator 
of international goodwill, carrying for- 
ward the high ideals of its great founder, 
Dr. Jose C. Paz, under the gallant lead- 
ership of his son and successor, Dr. 
Ezequiel P. Paz.” 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC., International Publishers’ Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


LONDON PARIS 


BERLIN BUENOS AIRES 
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Some Snootifying Is Justifiable 


Let Advertising Illustrations Be Honest, but Don’t Eliminate All Idealism 


By Peirce Johnson 


Art Director, The Ralph H. Jones Company (Advertising Agency) 


AN indiscriminate use of “smart- 
J. ness” in advertising art gets a 
hard wallop from Louis M. Cottin, 
who writes in the May 15 issue of 
Printers’ INK on “Snootifying 
Homely Products.” One suspects 
that Mr. Cottin is also out to lam- 
bast art directors as the individuals 
responsible for the situation that 
gives him offense. 

For, as Mr. Cottin realizes, the 
snob appeal is one which is more 
easily registered by layout and art 
than by copy. 

In the main, of course, Mr. Cot- 
tin is right in his contention. The 
snob appeal has been overdone. 
\n increasing number of readers 
are distrustful of advertisements 
which do not ring true in looks or 
argument. Too fewof us on copy 
and art staffs realize how con- 
tagious honest enthusiasms gen- 
erated by a good product may 
become. We are not awake to the 
possibilities for dramatization af- 
forded by apparently prosaic arti- 
cles intended for everyday people. 

Critics of the top hat and dinner 
clothes school of advertising, how- 
ever, should watch their step. In 
their justified protest against too 
much “atmosphere,” they may find 
themselves marching back to the 
dark ages of advertising, hemmed 
about by test tubes, frowsy people, 
charts, diagrams, and all the stodgy 
counterfeits of “realism.” 

For in spite of tendencies to ex- 
cesses which must now and then 
be corrected, the technique of ad- 
vertising preparation has made 
great strides in the last decade. 
\nd nowhere has this progress 
been more noticeable than in the 
field of illustration. 

Art directors are no such des- 
pots as Mr. Cottin points out. But 
if they are entitled to some share 
of the credit for making pictures 
more interesting and more per- 
suasive, it is in this: that they have 
learned the trick of idealizing the 
homely scene. 


Mr. Cottin pleads eloquently for 
“homespun comfort,” “young wo- 
men bending over washtubs,” “boys 
and girls dressed a bit soiled after 
a day’s activity,” and complains 
bitterly that he cannot find such 
subjects in his favorite magazine. 
I seem to find them in mine. 

But while the homely scene is 
still with us, it has been touched 
by the wizardry of the clever art- 
ist. The two women who sit down 
to tea, as women really do even in 
Sears, Roebuck homes, are a head 
higher than Nature really made 
them. Their modish gowns do not 
clash in color; tea things 4nd fur- 
niture are the kind our wives 
yearn for but seldom have enough 
pin money to buy. 


Idealized Soap Bubbles 


The housewife has found in her 
current periodical the idealization 
of soap bubbles in a kitchen sink. 
She has observed herself purchas- 
ing a laundry product at a spotless - 
counter in an immaculate store. 
The cold cream jar that may later 
be tucked into a crowded corner 
of her medicine cabinet is pictured 
amid accessories simple but luxu- 
rious. 

And why not? Do not the 
products that have won their way 
to national use deserve the subtle 
flattery artists may give them ? 
And most important of all is not 
the reader herself—or himself— 
flattered by the situation lifelike 
but never commonplace which they 
fit themselves into? 

The problem then is not whether 
we shall idealize in our advertise- 
ments products and people and 
situations, but just when we are 
to put on the brakes. And that 
nice adjustment between things as 
they are and things as we should 
like them to be is the job for 
copy writers and art directors to 
work out together with their eyes 
on the sales sheet. 


Doubtless Mr. Cottin agrees 
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with all this and is merely poking 
fun at his art-minded associates 
with whom he must work daily. 
They in turn can be grateful for 
his reinforcement of their opinion 
that art in advertising, as _ else- 
where, to be vital must be essen- 
tially honest. 


Don’t We Know How It 
Helps! 
Tue Parker Apvertisinc Co. 
Dayton, Onto, May 27, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I’m bubbling over. And I know it 
always helps to have someone tell you 
how he appreciates your work. So 
here’s the story. 

Several years ago—I guess nine or 
ten—I began my turn at sales and ad- 
vertising. As an advertising manager 
of a small business I found Printers’ 
Ink immensely helpful. The last two 
years, as a writer of advertising for 
other folk, I have found it just as 
valuable. 

Take this last issue—of May 22. It 
is brimming over! The advice of Ernest 
Green, Jr. to the writer . Finney’s 
“On Being Advertising Minded” 
“That Problem of Advertising Agency 
Personnel” by Wilson, a_ splendid 
article! . . . and Groucho, bless him. 
And then between Aesop Glim and W. 
Livingston Larned I am fully convinced 

know nothing of art. The Little 
Schoolmaster . « the editorial on 
ae Much Showmanship in . oo 

i Coseestinas Ter fF = 
ifcently done up in one little weekly 


* issue. 


Should I know when to stop? Per- 
haps. But as long as Printers’ INK 
comes to this agency once a week it 
will be received gladly and read with a 


“Whoosh!’ 
J. L. Sowers, 
Account Executive. 


Industrial Advertisers Group 
Nears 1,000 Members 


The new membership campaign which 
is being conducted by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, New 
York, has already brought in more than 
thirty members. This brings the total 
membership close to the 1,000 mark 
which, it is expected, will soon be 
passed. 

Five classes of membership have been 
established under a new membership 
plan. Class A constitutes life member- 
ship on payment of $5,000; Class B, 
contributing membership, 500 and up; 
Class C, sustaining membership, $100 
and up to $499; Class C, participating 
membership, $25 to $99, and Class E, 
regular membership, $3 for active and 
associate members and $5 for members- 
at-large. 

Each class carries with it certain 
privileges and services extended to a 
particular type of membership. Full 
details are available on inquiry to the 
headquarters of the association. 
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New England Council Reports 


on Advertising Survey 

The results of a survey among New 
Bugpad advertising agencies, conducted 

the industrial committee of the New 

England Council, show increased ad 
vertising for 1930, on the whole, in 
that section. Fourteen agencies out of 
the thirty-nine replying to the inquiries 
of the Council repo rted increased adver 
tising by their cilents in 1930, three of 
the agencies reporting big increases 
Eight reported no change in the adver 
a : orts of their clients over thos« 
of 

Fie agencies reported both increases 
and decreases, about equally balanced, 
while five reported decreases. 

One agency reported its largest an 
most aggressive clients spending more 
for advertising than in 1928 or 1929 
while on the other hand, the smaller 
advertisers, those able to use advertising 
only in a limited way or those whose at 
titude on advertising may be less en- 
lightened than the others, are showing 
a tendency to curtail their appropria- 
tions on the basis that they must exer- 
cise more than ordinary economy. 


A World-Wide Data Service 


Rosert L. Stewart 
CoMMISSIONER IN INDIA FoR AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS 

Bompay, Inpta, May 3, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your ig list of clippings on policies 
in a “buyer’s market” enclosed with 
yours of March 28 has arrived. I 
thank you very much. 

No one would suspect from externals 
that you could operate a world-wide 
data service for executives with so much 
good-will and a “zero” charge. 

Rosert L. Strewart. 


Northwest Salmon’ Canners 
Appoint Erwin, Wasey 


The Northwest Salmon Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, comprising thirty-three salmon 
packers operating in the Pacific North- 
west, British Columbia and Alaska, has 
peates the Seattle office of Erwin, 

asey & Company to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Eugene Barnett with Caples 
Company 


Eugene Barnett, formerly with the 
Robert M. McMullen Company, New 
York es. agency, now McMul- 

a 


len, Sterling & ant, Inc., has joined 
The Caples Company, advertising agency, 
also of that city, as art director. 


Appoints Devine-Tenney 
The Fairmont Newspaper Publishing 
oe DY» publisher of the Fairmont, 
orning Times, Sunday Times 
a ; *E. . est Virginian, has ap- 
pointed the Devine-Tenney Corporation, 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
as national advertising representative of 
those three papers. 
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one at All Ludlow types are not “‘modern.”’ 
repr But all Ludlow composition is modern, 
<a if by that term we understand the one 
entcan most economical method of setting all 
= hand composition, a cleaner job every 
I time, with the old lost motions of single 
wie type composition eliminated. 

sl Many of the leading advertisers are 
i investigating the advantages of doing 
<2 it the Ludlow way. They incur no obli- 


adver- 


gation, of course. 
ples 


ludlowy 
om typograph co. 


as ap- 
ration, 

York, 
‘ive of 


2032 clybourn avenue, chicago 
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COULD YOU PUT THESE 


IN THEIR FRAMES 


F you took the lenses from your glasses and shuffled the 
could you put them back where they belong? Could y 
tell which lens is for the left eye and which for the righ 
Could you set them at their proper axes so your vision wou 
be properly focused ? Your oculist could—for he is a speciali 


Selecting the right newspapers to insure covering | 
whole rich Boston market is just as painstaking a job The 


audience is definitely prejudiced to its own particular typeBnd an: 
newspaper .... Third, you must know each type of ne : 
paper is built as exactly for its individual patronage as e 

of one’s lenses is ground for an individual eye. 
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NSES 


Boston’s two audiences are distinct and separate by 
tue of centuries of training, habit, tradition, environment 
A point of view. It is impossible to cover these two groups 
h one newspaper. To appeal to but one is to divide your 
rvest in this fourth largest American market in half. 


The Boston Herald-Traveler is the only newspaper read 
one of these Boston audiences—this is that part of 
ston’s three-million market which experience has proved 
‘be the most valuable unit of newspaper circulation in 
ation to value of unit of sale. 


BThe other Boston audience is reached through the 
fumns of the other three leading Boston dailies. 


To cover Boston select the Herald-Traveler—which car- 
s the largest advertising lineage of any Boston newspaper 
nd any one of its three leading contemporaries. 


ight years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives: 
Notional Atvetnaas ts tneinding fasn- GEORGE A. MeDEVITT CO. 


anang Sa aeee ; New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


IERALD -TRAVELER 
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Herb Donohoe returns 


to Photoplay 

































I am glad to announce that 
Herb Donohoe, recently 
Advertising Manager of 
- Smart Set Magazine, is 
back at Photoplay. 


He is now Co-Eastern 
Advertising Manager. 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
Photoplay Magazine 
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display situation. 





Will Dealers Pay for Display 
Materials? 






rhe Bausch & Lomb Optical Company Has an Experience of Six Years 
to Prove That They Will 


T2 expand a program of dealer 
helps and displays often means 
that a policy of supplying such ma- 
terials free must be changed to 
one that includes the retailer as a 
sharer in this cost. Though such 
sharing of expenses will enable the 
manufacturer to make greater and 
much more efficient pro- 
motion plans, those who 
believe that displays 
should be provided free 
always raise certain ob- 
jections. Three princi- 
pal objections are: 

(1) Everyone else 
gives helps free. We 
will antagonize our best 
accounts by asking them 
to pay 

2) 1 ateee won't be 
bothered handling a lot 
of materials in addition 
to regular merchandise ; 

(3) Dealers won't 
buy enough goods to 
make it 





ably to these, then later the trade 
might be asked to pay part of the 


cost. 

The first displays caused no great 
sensation in the trade. Dealers 
took them quite calmly, but ex- 
pressed approval of the policy by 
buying far more than the expected 


at AOS Stee, 


wAGNARY, te 
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worth their Bausch & Lomb Have Discovered That Dealers Are 


while to pay for dis- Willing to Pay for Good Window Displays Such 


plays either as an ex- 
tra assessment or as 
part of a merchandise deal. 
About six years ago, the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, which 
hitherto had issued very little store 
display material (and this little 
free, on request of salesman or 
dealer), carefully looked over its 
And it decided 
that in spite of all objections, it 
would be worth while to expand 
promotional activity—to ask the 
trade to shoulder a share of ex- 
pense aimed to build up business 
for both the manufacturer and the 


dealer. 


Accordingly, two or three small 
displays were offered to retailers 
if they would buy enough goods to 
justify the cost of the helps. This 
was a trial step, to find out 


whether the trade would be inter- 
ested in a greater variety of store 
display. 


If dealers reacted favor- 


95 


as This 


number of merchandise deals. 
Then they asked for better dis- 
plays, more attractive than those 
first sent out. 

According to M. C. Williamson; 
manager of the Bausch & Lomb 
sales service department, the com- 
pany’s display policy has been, 
since the first step was taken, one 
of constant experiment and de- 
velopment. And from a compara- 
tively humble start about six years 
ago, the display program has ex- 
panded at an average growth of 
40 per cent a year. During 1929, 
about 85 per cent of all displays 
issued were paid for by dealers 
either outright or with a merchan- 
dise deal. 

“Tt is natural to assume,” says 
Mr. Williamson, “that certain dis- 
plays or types of displays would 
prove themselves superior to others 
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and therefore would predominate. 
But our plan has been to pioneer 
continuously and to provide a new 
idea with each display. 

“Because we believe that if we 
are to continue to retain dealer in- 
terest in displays for which they 
pay—either outright or as part of 
a merchandise deal that absorbs a 
share of the original display cost— 
we must continue to provide dis- 
plays which have a wide range of 
ideas and which are made of a 
wide range of materials. 
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“That our basic policy is sound 
is shown in the large growth our 
displays have had during the last 
six years as well as in the fact 
that 1929 was our best sales year 
since the war. In addition, what 
with a market break and a genera! 
period of depression, we have no- 
ticed no lull in the steady progress 
of our business during the first 
four months of this year.. Part of 
this continuous progress we as- 
cribe to our advertising display 
program.” 


What Groucho Says 


What a Girl with Personality Can Do 


Looks 


pn that girl over there? 
she? 


pretty snappy, doesn’t 
Well, she is. 

What’s her job? Boss says 
she’s the whole works. She’s our 
trouble finder and healer, any kind 
of trouble. She started out, a few 
years ago, to make herself pleas- 
antly visible. She studied people, 
began to dope out what people 
wanted and needed and tried to 
find it for them. Now she gets 
fairly big money, about a third of 
what she’s worth. Still she hasn’t 
any title or particularly stated job 
except that she’s responsible for 
hiring most of our people. 

You see her desk is in the mid- 
dle of the office. That came about 
naturally, like the location of a 
State capital, because everybody 
goes to her. Look! There goes 
King to her with a rough layout. 
Probably King has had a row 
with an art man and wants her to 
tell him he’s right and the artist 
is all wet. King thinks the sketch 
is punk but isn’t sure about it. 
He'll approach her casually, just 
act as if he had something inter- 
esting to show her. See? Now 
he’s telling her that the artist 
thinks it’s fine but he (King) 
dunno about it. If she says, “I 
think you’re right, Mr. King, it 
seems a little too much so and so 
to me,” then King will throw out 
his chest, go back whistling and 
can be rough. If she says, “Of 
course, Mr. King, I see why you 
doubt it, but don’t you think it’s 
really pretty clever?” Then King 


will sneak back with his head 
down, looking at the rough to find 
why she likes it. Look! There 
he goes, wabbling along looking 
at the sketch. See him stop and 
study it. Art man wins. King 
will say, “After all, I guess this 
is pretty good.” 

There comes a flossy doll look- 
ing for a job. Our lady smiles at 
her, takes one good look, appar- 
ently sees more paint than patience, 
tells her sorry but we’re full up 
of typists and it’s all over pleasantly 
and efficiently. 

Now Boss saunters over for a 
word with her. What’s he talking 
about? Dunno. Maybe asking 
her if she can’t pep up Spencer a 
bit, or if she thinks Groucho is 
any good or what’s a good show 
to go to or any old thing that’s 
on his mind. Anyway he’s say- 
ing yes, yes to her answer. 

What’s the moral to this tale? 
I’m not pointing a moral. I’m 
just telling a tale. I’m showing 
you a young woman who has 
brains and has worked hard and 
chucked all her personality into 
her job and there she is, the life 
of the party. 

Maybe it. ain’t brains so much 
as that she’s a charming woman 
who knows how to use her eyes in 
all the ways that a good pair of 
eyes can be used. Anyhow she’s 
making money for us, and I know 
blamed well she’s got brains, or 
she’d slip up fifty times a day— 
or maybe more. 

GroucHo. 
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ARGENTINA 
offers Real 


Merchandising 
Possibilities... | LA NACION 


provides Prestige 
Superior Coverage 
Extraordinary 
Pulling Power 


Argentina’s per capita wealth is exceeded by few 
countries in the world. It is a progressive and 
rich country with real merchandising possibilities. 


LA NACION enjoys a prestige in Argentina pos- 
sessed by few newspapers in the world. Founded 
over 60 years ago, it commands the attention and 
respect of the Argentines, due to its dignified pres- 
entation, excellent make-up and progressive ideals. 


The readers of LA NACION form a great army 
of logical prospects for the products of American 
manufacturers. It has regularly carried much 
more display advertising than .any other news- 
paper in Argentina. 

The American advertiser and advertising agency 
will find LA NACION an advertising medium of 
inestimable worth. Rates and sample copies fur- 
nished upon request. 





wey and Gen’! U. 8S. Advertising 


wwoee LA NACION stingrec 


wod"Gen Re of Buenos Aires Now ‘Yerk 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York Phone: BRYant 6900 


















The Farm 


Dairy farmers have good homes, 
fine barns and always have money. 
























The Farm Journal reaches more 





farms where dairying is a prin- 








cipal source of income than any 





other. farm magazine. 





The red areas on the map lead in value of all 
dairy products of farms. The numbers show 
the rank of each state or unit, based upon 
figures from the 1925 census. 


The Farm Journal with its 1,544,042 net paid 
circulation also leads where the value of farm 
property is greatest—also farm buildings, 
implements and machinery, farm tractors, 
farm automobiles, crops, livestock, poultry 
products, fruits, vegetables, grain, hay and 


other sources of farm income. 


The Farm Journal gives national 
advertisers most farm coverage 
in all the important trading areas. 
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Journal Leads 


Farm Income from Dairying 





To more nearly equalize areas™New England is treated as 
a single unit—also Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware 


Here is the order of coverage by the magazines having the 
largest country circulation in the territory which has the 
greatest farm income from dairying: 


lst The Farm Journal* 
2nd Country Home 

3rd Country Gentleman 
4th Successful Farming 
5th Capper’s Farmer 


1,338,483 subscribers to The Farm Journal in these states 


Dairying Is a National Industry 
Supplying a Regular Monthly Income 


The farm Journal 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA New York 
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WHAT PRICE 
Beauty.. ; 


The desire for beauty runs high 
among the women readers of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. In fact that is 
one of the reasons they do read 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


And here's what PHYSICAL CULTURE 
tells them: 
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Through the Charm Department — 
“How to Attain Charm” — for this they 
need soaps, dentifrices, tooth brushes, 
creams, shampoos and like products. 


Through the Body Beautiful Depart- 
ment — 
The desire for beauty of form is deeply 
implanted. For this they need vibra- 
tors, sun lamps and exercisers. 


Through the Physical Culture Institute 
of Nutrition — 
They receive authentic information on 
health menus, weight control menus and 
diets for special purposes. For this they 
need all manner of package foods in- 
cluding bran, whole wheat flour, health 
beverages, fresh and canned fruits. 





Those advertisers who recognize 

this responsive audience of women 

who desire beauty and have the 

money with which to indulge them- ‘ 

selves, find PHYSICAL CULTURE a trp poche 
an 500 letters a 


great advertising medium. month from readers 
sevking beauty aids. 


PHYSICAL f CULTURE 


The National Magazine of HEALTH and BEAUTY 
MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES Live_ By IT 


The Charm Depart- 
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Meeting Present-Day Conditions 


Overseas 


Exporting Today Calls for Still More Managerial and Organizing Skill 


By Walter F. Wyman 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


URING a 


of the world today. 
He said: “It may 
interest you to 
know that Carter’s 
Inks are worth 
more than money 
in China today. 
The importers, 
therefore, are per- 
mitting shipments 
to lie in go-downs 
until the purchas- 
ing power of 
money increases.” 
Before me is an 
excerpt from the 
“Mid - Month Re- 
view of Business,” 


recent 

with our traveling representa- 
tive, Donald A. Chadduck, who 
represents us in the Far East, he 
made a statement which is truly 
significant of conditions not merely 
in one country, but in several parts 


luncheon 
ing. 


outside 








XPORT markets have 

not been immune from 
the business setback that 
has characterized the domes- 
tic situation. In fact, the 
Irving Trust Company of 
New York goes as far as to 
say that: “A major problem 
in domestic and foreign 
business at present is the 
steady recession in commod.- 
ity prices in many parts of 
the world.” 

What can American man- 
ufacturers do to meet pres- 
ent-day export conditions? 
Beyond doubt, export mar- 


izing skill to this aspect of market- 


This is indeed a gloomy picture. 
But judging by recent reports it is 
one which evidently represents the 
sincere opinion of many inside and 
financial 


institutions in 
New York. To my 
mind, the greatest 
justification for 
the far from opti- 
mistic tone of this 
and other editorial 
comments lies in 
the wide range of 
basic commodities 
to which it could 
refer. Those whose 
import or export 
interests include 
Brazil will nat- 
urally see in such 
comments a direct 
reference to coffee. 
The agricultural 








issued by the Irv- 
ing Trust Company 
of New York. It 
is significant that 
the very first item ates 
discussed refers to 
a business condi- 


kets must be 
along lines other than those 
ated. . pa 4 ols homa, Texas and 
some manufacturers 
are actually doing abroad. 


interests will most 
naturally think of 
wheat. In Okla- 


cultivated 


California the first 
thought might be 
of oil. 

















tion outside the : 
boundaries of the United States. 


A major problem in domestic and 
foreign business at present is the 
steady recession in commodit 
rices in many parts of the world. 
he purchasing power of entire 
countries has m impaired, and 
until gluts of various raw materials 
can be disposed of and production 
adapted to the new order of things, 
there would seem to be an influence 
at work that will increase the diffi- 
culty of maintaining our exports at 
the recent high levels. 

The growing importance of for- 
eign markets to American manufac- 
turers is demonstrated by the stead- 
ily increasing ratio of the sales of 
American manufactu foods as 
compared with those of foodstuffs 
and raw products. Surely there was 
never a more opportune occasion 
for applying managerial and organ- 





In connection 
with depressed markets and with 
lowered price levels, it is inevitable 
that banks have exercised decided 
caution in connection with clean 
drafts and they have also tight- 
ened up on documentary drafts. 
That there are two sides to the 
existing situation has escaped the 
attention of many. It is a sound 
theory which frequently becomes a 
proved fact, that lower prices 
create increased consumer demand. 
It is not unknown in the commer- 
cial history of the last two decades 
that consumers in not one, but 
many markets have felt in a posi- 
tion to buy our highest-grade 
products for the first time only 
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when their prices were artificially 
lowered. It is also a matter of 
history that these same consumers 
have continued to buy superior 
products when prices resumed 
normal levels. 

On one hand can be seen an 
average lowered purchasing power 
of markets and on the other hand, 
conditions behind conditions which 
inevitably bring into being profi- 
table short interests with increased 
purchasing power. 

What are American manufac- 
turers doing to meet conditions, 
seemingly adverse, which have 
come into existence since the first 
of the year? 

It must be taken as a funda- 
mental that prior to the first of the 
year the exporting manufacturers 
of the United States, in making 
their plans for 1930, were not so 
filled with sanguine hopes of ban- 
ner sales records abroad that they 
ceased planning to sell overseas. 
The history of every successful 
manufacturing exporter over a 
long term of years has made its 
management officials know that 
sound planning is precisely as im- 
portant when times are good as 
when times are bad. For the object 
of selling overseas is to make the 
greatest fair net profit over a long 
term of years. The greatest profit 
from exporting always demands 
sound organization, skilful plan- 
ning, effective execution and a 
wealth of vision and courage. 

These qualifications do not vary 
nor is the major task harder be- 
cause of conditions beyond control. 
It is just as hard, in other words, 
to secure the ultimate dollar in 
profits in a favorable market as to 
secure the last possible profit dol- 
lar in a depressed market. Pre- 
cisely this principle will be seen 
in the specific examples which are 
included in this consideration of 
an obviously serious situation. 

“Our management officials are 
decidedly inclined to be fair- 
weather exporters,” writes the di- 
rector of exports of a New York 
corporation. “The present condi- 
tion in many of our most impor- 
tant foreign markets is in one way 
precisely to my liking. With us, 
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we need volume overseas to keep 
down both purchasing cost and 
production cost. From 1925 through 
early 1929 I have experienced diffi- 
culty in securing fully adequate 
capital ammunition to overcome 
the armed resistance of desperate 
European competitors. For we 
were producing sales volume in 
these markets adequate to meet 
what was required to care for 
purchasing and production needs.’ 

His letter continues, “Since the 
very first of this year I have been 
educating our board of directors to 
the diminution in purchasing power 
of the very markets responsible 
for our large foreign sales. By 
proving in advance the certainty 
of substantial shrinkage I have 
for the first time in five years been 
able to secure appropriations for 
sales promotion necessary to en- 
sure our overseas tonnage. I have 
even been able to secure the 
board’s approval of the purchase 
of the plant, equipment and good- 
will of a key competitor in a 
European country after having 
secured only postponement upon 
postponement of action during 
1928 and 1929.” 

This keen export executive is 
rightly confident that, with no 
substantial profit shrinkage, his 
sales will be maintained because 
his methods in selling overseas will 
be changed to meet changed con- 
ditions. 


More Space Is Being Used 
in Advertising 


Those who are closest to export 
advertising have noted decided in- 
creases in the space used overseas 
by veteran exporters. These in- 
creases have accompanied the al- 
most complete withdrawal of ex- 
port advertising by export novices 
It is the time-old story of market- 
ing. The big fellow knows that 
he cannot afford to weaken his 
sales assault when he meets sales 
resistance. The little fellow, with 
but rare exceptions, assumes ad- 
verse economic condition wholly 
beyond his control and retreats 
rather than face losses. 

The truth of the situation is that 
the little fellow need not be 
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More Farmer Subscribers 
More Total Subscribers 
More Agricultural 
Advertising and 
More Total Advertising 


than any other farm 
publication in Kansas 
or Missouri. The 
Weekly Kansas City 
Star leads in each state 
separately and in both 
states together. 

Write for further facts 
about the outstanding 
agricultural buy in 
America’s richest agri- 
cultural section. 





The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


489,978 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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scared. He is too insignificant a 
pawn in the battle of international 
commercial exchange to be noted 
—surely too small to be attacked. 
While he would be indeed foolish 
to imperil an undue amount of 
capital resources in adverse con- 
ditions, I enjoy quoting the able 
remark of Henry H. Morse, vice- 
president of Florence Stove Com- 
pany: “Postage stamps and the 
cost of sales letters remain the 
same regardless of the price of 
cocoa, coffee, hemp or beef. Cour- 
age, not capital, is the first need 
of the small exporter.” 

The truth of this analysis is 
shown by the experience of two 
New England, two Ohio and two 
Pennsylvania manufacturers with 
whom I have been in recent corre- 
spondence. Not one of these small 
manufacturers has sales abroad 
amounting to more than $50,000 a 
year. Each one prizes export sales 
because of the added dollars in 
dividends thus made possible. 

These six manufacturers—and 
doubtless countless hundreds of 
others—made up their minds that 
they would need to work harder 
for export profits in 1930 than in 
past years. In no case, however, 
was their investment in export 
selling increased more than $2,000. 
Brains were spent freely in lieu of 
money, with the result that larger 
and better “all by mail” campaigns 
were inaugurated so that by mid- 
March each one of the six had 
sold more than in any previous 
year’s comparable period. 

These enterprises will admit the 
truth of changed economic condi- 
tions, but they have disproved the 
theoretical conclusions of those 
who believe that lowered purchas- 
ing power in a market necessarily 
means lowered purchases of any 
given manufactured product. 

Unquestionably, the greatest 
number of export salesmen ever 
sent overseas by American manu- 
facturers is to the credit of 1930. 
This one factor more than offsets 
existing unfavorable economic con- 
ditions so far as they apply to 
branded merchandise. 

An Ohio maker of small rubber 
wares represents a type of manu- 
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facturer who is facing today’s 
overseas conditions by retrench- 
ment—and wisely. Its vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales recently 
told me: “We have no false pride 
in conection with our exports. We 
regard selling abroad merely as a 
means of making profits otherwise 
unobtainable. We do not feel 
called upon to bolster up our pres- 
tige, home or abroad, by sales 
forced at inordinate expense. In 
two European and one Far Eastern 
market our resident representatives 
anticipated exactly the conditions 
which we have found since mid- 
January. In December, we de- 
cided upon a policy which would 
cut our costs of sales so that our 
profits on smaller volume would 
not be seriously affected.” 

He concluded: “Our distribu- 
tion to the public is necessarily 
based upon personal contacts with 
a few wholesalers and thousands 
of retail customers. Our selling 
organization in each important 
foreign market is built up of one 
highly paid branch manager who 
is responsible for our sales to the 
wholesalers. In addition, we have 
junior salesmen who visit the 
retailers, soliciting their orders 
through these selected whole- 
salers. The primary function of 
both the branch manager and the 
junior salesman is to know their 
customers and be liked and pre- 
ferred by them. Consequently we 
do not need to guess the attitude 
of our trade outlets. 

“In addition, we study the con- 
sumer and we know from experi- 
ence what his normal and sub- 
normal pocketbook will permit him 
to buy willingly. We have found 
that we can stimulate sales to con- 
sumers when conditions are 
slightly adverse and still make 
normal profits. But we also know 
that certain of our products will 
not profitably respond to sales 
stimulation unless conditions are 
better than normal. We have 
dropped from our junior sales 
force all but the most courageous 
and proved producers. The only 
exception has been to transfer to 
other markets junior salesmen of 
promise who have never had a real 
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THE BANKER IS IN YOUR PICTURE! 





The net paid circulation of 
the Journal as of the 
June issue will exceed 
37,000—a gain of 4,000 in 
the past six months. 


* * * 


Circulation gains in a mag- 
azine like the A.B.A. 
Journal are an important 
indication of reader inter- 
est. Now, in addition to ap- 
proximately 20,000 banks, 
the Journal is reaching over 
16,000 bank officers and 
bank directors at their home 
addresses, an audience of 
the most important men in 
the business and financial 
life of this country. 


* * * 


The Journal is on the 
Limited trains of the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York 
Central Railroads, and itis 
surprising how many men 
discover it for the first time 
in the club-cars and 
promptly send us a request 
to be allowed to subscribe. 
Though written for Bank- 
ers n L are |= ai 
men=and the Journal 
discusses business and 
banking with authority. 





* * * 


Anyone of the men below 
will gladly tell you the 
Journal’s story. 


* * *# 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. 
J. Howard Snow 
New York. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 





The Head of 
the Family 


In every community Bankers act in 
an advisory capacity in the adminis- 
tration of estates that mean comfort 
and happiness to many families. 


To Bankers, Mothers come with con- 
fidence, asking advice and counsel in 
the purchase of a new home, the selec- 
tion of a school or college for a son 
and heir ... for the hundred and one 
bits of aid and advice that the head 
of the family had been wont to give. 


Industry too, looks up to the Banker 
as “the head of the family.” Busi- 
nesses constantly seek the Banker’s 
advice and counsel where a careful 
decision is necessary to progress. 


Tell your story to Bankers, for the 
influence of bank officers and direc- 
tors extends from the biggest corpora- 
tion to the most humble home. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNA 


lO BE. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Edited by James E. Clark 
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N JULY HOUSEHOLD 


begins 


“By Reason of Strength” 


- - a powerful new novel 
of EARLY AMERICA by 
Gerald W. Johnson, author 
of “ANDREW JACKSON 


- - An Epic in Homespun” 
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IN OCTOBER 
Minton, Balch & Company 
will publish this 
in book form 


Just another example of the 


progressive editorial policy 
for which HOUSEHOLD 
is becoming famous 


A CAPPER PUBLICATION + ARTHUR CAPPER - PUBLISHER 


New York Chieago San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Topeka Kansas City St. Louis 
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London Loosens 
Its Belt 


600,000 PEOPLE HAVE BEEN 
ADDED to outer London in the last 3 years. 
240,000 NEW HOUSES have been built 
within the Metropolitan Police area of Lon- 
don in the last 10 years. 

Houses to be equipped and furnished—and 
the building is still going furiously forward. 

London is going modern at record speed. 
Control is in the hands of youth. Ambitious, 
demanding, earning, spending youth. 

This modern London belongs to the Eve- 
NING STANDARD by right of service rendered. 
For years the EvENING STANDARD has fought 
for the leadership of youth in London. mani 


. have 
The Eveninc STANDARD appreciates the we 
power of youth. Youth appreciates the power math 
of the Evenrtnc STANDARD. They are one that 
and inseparable. ers a 
ee . ket | 
This is the market, the greatest single mar- poe 
ket ever offered an advertiser, that the Eve- true 
NING STANDARD offers you. insta 


A market, and a coverage of the buying 
power of that market, which no other publi- 
cation of any kind can give you. Fa 

Write, telephone, telegraph or call for the az 
booklet, “London Loosens Its Belt.” Do replie 


; ° the 
something about it at once. oat 
tiser 
hot o1 


Che Evening Standard ff | i 


ported 


The Voice of London Si found 
JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc? = 


rodu 
International Publishers’ Representatives the; 
spaces 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK n stil 


London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires , 7 th 
of th 


If you have not read the booklet, YOUR PEOPLE, send for it at ther 
once—and get all the facts. pulled 
This is the fourteenth of a series of advertisements presenting the rl 
world’s most concentrated market, and its three-fold voice—Great ae | 
Britain and the Beaverbrook Press. <U per 
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opportunity to prove their ability.” 

“Watch Gillette,” is a slogan 
throughout the United States. It 
is tremendously significant that in 
the face of declining commodity 
prices in many countries Gillette 
will invest 25 per cent of its ad- 
vertising expenditure of 1930 in its 
export field. Those who know 
Gillette best realize that this adver- 
tising expenditure is but part of its 
export marketing plans. The evi- 
dence is that Gillette is going to 
meet increased sales resistance with 
mass sale attack. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion will devote $725,000 of its to- 
tal advertising appropriation of 
$2,825,000 to five export markets. 
Five hundred thousand dollars will 
be invested in advertising in Great 
Britain and Europe; $125,000 in 
Australia; $50,000 in Cuba and 
$50,000 in Canada. 

For many years, office equipment 
manufacturers in the United States 
have been closest students of mar- 
keting conditions and marketing 
methods. It is common knowledge 
that office equipment manufactur- 
ers are studying their foreign mar- 
ket budgets and quota allowances 
most carefully. It is certainly 
true that in many, rather than few, 
instances their entire sales attack is 
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being remodeled to meet new con- 
ditions overseas. They are stress- 
ing the economy inherent in the 
well-machined office instead of bas- 
ing their sales argument upon ease, 
speed and convenience. 

In the consideration of such a 
broad economic problem as declin- 
ing world commodity prices, it is 
obvious that a short-time survey is 
impressionistic rather than conclu- 
sive. One of the most indicative 
of the revelations coming from a 
study of most recent exports is 
that our shipments overseas of 
agricultural products, while repre- 
senting only about 38 per cent of 
the total, were responsible for more 
than half of the decline in value of 
exports during January and Febru- 
ary, 1930. Conversely, our ex- 
ports of industrial and electrical 
machinery showed large gains. 

The personal conviction of a 
man who is close to the greatest 
range of manufactured and branded 
exports from this country is that 
the recent high level of exports in 
these lines will be maintained, 
generally, in spite of slight reces- 
sions by some enterprises. The 
losses will be recorded in those 
items, in his opinion, for which 
habitual demand has not been cre- 
ated by sustained advertising. 


Confusing Results 


i? a full page in a woman’s mag- 
azine pulled three times as many 
replies as six one-sixth pages in 
the same publication, and if the 
test had stopped there, the adver- 
tiser might have thought he was 
hot on the trail of a big idea. He 


didn’t stop, and the advertiser, 
Corot Limited of London, as re- 
ported in Advertisers’ Weekly, 
found other things. 

In another paper, the full page 
produced 20 per cent more than 
the aggregate of the smaller 
spaces. Two full pages inserted 
in still another publication, one be- 
fore and one after the publication 
of the one-sixth, reversed the 
ther results. The first full page 
pulled 25 per cent less replies than 
the small pages, and the second 
20 per cent less. 


Other tests of twenty-two ad- 
vertisements dealing with position 
as well as size produced equally 
conflicting results as most similar 
tests usually do. 

An official of the company, sum- 
ming up, said: 

“T have frequently found that 
solus positions in newspapers and 
other media, on right-hand pages, 
amongst most interesting editorial 
matter, have brought less business, 
very often, than a similar space, 
similarly filled, on a left-hand page 
in the middle of a column sur- 
rounded by two other columns of 
advertisements.” 


The John M. Branham Company, 
New York, publishers’ representative 
has issued a new edition of its annual 
telephone directory of New York adver- 
tising businesses. 





When the Trade Is Reluctant—Put 
Sales in Its Way 


That Is What the Distributor of Permakote Is Doing 


By Charles G. Muller 


F dealers, being given a new 

product, find the selling pic- 
ture a hard one to appreciate fully, 
what can the manufacturer do to 
help them see the sales picture as 
he himself sees it? Should he 
take unusual or bizarre steps to 
develop this dealer appreciation 
or should he try to build enthu- 
siasm through mediums the trade 
knows and can appreciate? 

In introducing Permakote, a 
washable type of wall covering, 
the Richard E. Thibaut Company 
had to find its own answers to 
these questions. Now several years 
of experience have proved the Thi- 
baut answers to be right ones. 

According to Edward R. Bart- 
lett, sales manager, the first bar- 
rier to be hurdled when the com- 


pany decided to push a new pyrox- 
ylin covered washable wall paper 
was a general feeling among pa- 
per hangers and dealers that the 
product would be too permanent 


and therefore would not build 
profitable business. 

“The second barrier,” says Mr. 
Bartlett, “was a trade feeling that 
a wall paper of this sort should be 
cheap, something to sell to lower 
markets rather than for use in 
expensive decorating work. 

“Having made little headway 
against these two trade misconcep- 
tions, Permakote’s manufacturer 
had turned to us with a proposi- 
tion that we take over its distri- 
bution exclusively. This he sug- 
gested because we had shown an 
interest in the wall covering and 
believed that we could overcome 
the two major difficulties in the 
way of its sale. 

“As we saw the merchandising 
problem, the basic task was to get 
the trade to appreciate the product’s 
selling possibilities as we under- 
stood them. And the way to build 
this appreciation, we felt, was to 
put the product in the way of dec- 
orators and paperhangers rather 


than to force it on them. That is, 
instead of obviously bucking gen- 
eral feeling with a_ spectacular 
drive we would change adverse 
feeling gradually by making sales 
easy until such time as our trade 
waked to the fact that objections 
to the product were not so valid 
as they thought.” 

This plan the company began 
four years ago, the first step being 
to include a number of Perma- 
kote patterns in the wall-paper 
sample books which Thibaut sends 
to 15,000 painters, paper-hangers 
and decorators. The trade knew 
and understood such sample books, 
for through them a large share of 
wall-paper business is done annu- 
ally. With Permakote patterns in 
these books, it was only natural 
that consumers should see them 
when selecting papers for home 
decoration, and interest displayed 
by the trade’s prospective cus- 
tomers was bound to have its ef- 
fect on the painters, paper-hangers 
and decorators. 

One additional page in _ these 
books was devoted to an explana- 
tion of what the product meant to 
the trade, and prices—from $1.35 
to $2.00 as compared with an aver- 
age wall-paper price of 50 cents 
to $1.50—showed decorators that 
they might be wrong in believing 
this wall covering had a cheap 
market only. Thibaut salesmen, 
telling their stary directly during 
this first season, also worked 
slowly but effectively to build up 
trade appreciation of the product's 
possibilities. when once understood 


100,000 Rolls Distributed 


The result of this initial attempt 
to put the trade in the way of 
Permakote sales was a distribution 
of nearly 100,000 rolls during the 
nine months succeeding appearance 
in regular Thibaut wall-paper sam- 
ple books. 

Backing up this effort was a 
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FOLKS IN THE ST. PAUL MARKET ARE 
MAKING MONEY-AND BUSINESS 
IS GOOD FOR ADVERTISERS 


---AND THE TREND OF ADVERTISING IS 
TOWARD THE DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 





A million dollars more in 3.x deposits in st. 
bank deposits this year! Paul were $143,- 


219,375 for the first 
quarter of 1930, compared with $142,299,207 for the same period 
in 1929—an undeniable indication of sound business conditions 
here and an explanation of why advertisers in this market are en- 
joying excellent returns on their investments. 


More local and national 


advertisers using the _ during the first four 
months of q 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press (r.) wiserises, cnt 


exclusively this year. 7° tion! adver- 


tisers used the Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press exclusively—an increase of 36 exclusive local 
and 52 exclusive national advertisers for these papers this year 
over the same period of 1929. This is evidence of advertisers’ 
ever-increasing recognition of Dispatch-Pioneer Press adequacy in 
covering the St. Paul market. 


Here’s a situation that’s hard to beat—a 
market overflowing with good business and 
one medium that will do an adequate job of car- 
rying your sales message to it, Make the most of it. 


Send for our new book—“THE LAND OF THE D-PP”—the 
complete story of the St. Paul and Northwest market. 


St. Pant Dispatrh . Pioneer Press 
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promotion campaign directed at send out about nine times a year 
hotels. Business publication ad- to 10,000 paperhangers and pros- 


vertising, visits of salesmen, a half 
dozen letters, and trial rooms 
made up the promotion to this 
group of prospects for washable 
wall-coverings. A line about Per- 
makote in all of Thibaut’s na- 
tional advertising, with additional 
small space devoted solely to Per- 
makote served as a start to arouse 
consumer interest in the new prod- 
uct. 

“Having begun in a small way,” 
says Mr. Bartlett, “to change the 
attitude of the trade (1) by in- 
serting Permakote numbers in the 
regular sample book so that con- 
sumers who showed interest would 
gradually waken the decorator to 
an appreciation of sales possibil- 
ities, (2) by pricing this covering 
in a profitable classification, (3) 
by interesting such logical users 
as hotels through advertising and 
promotion, and (4) by touching 
on the product in national adver- 
tising, we were ready in the sec- 
ond year to go farther. 

“The next step was to put out 
a separate Permakote book along 
with our other sample books. See- 
ing that we devoted an entire port- 
folio to this line, the decorator 
could not help feel, we believe, 
that after all there must be some- 
thing to this covering which war- 
ranted consideration. 

“But we still felt we must do 
much to put the trade in the way 
of making sales. So in each of 
our regular books we inserted a 
Permakote paper with a page sug- 
gesting that the consumer ask. to 
see other samples. If the painter 
left his Permakote book at home, 
then at least one sample would be 
seen by the customer no matter 
what book he showed her. Simply, 
we were determined that consumer 
interest should .be allowed to grow 
and that much interest must be 
evidenced to the decorator right 
at the point of sale where it would 
most effectively convince him that 
the line had real potentialities. 

“On the fly-leaf of these Per- 
makote books we told the painter 
and paperhanger just that. ‘Show 
Permakote patterns to your cus- 
tomers and you'll be surprised at 
what they say about them.’ 

“In a house magazine which we 


pects, we talked the same ideas, 
And in almost every issue there 
was some article to show how ef- 
fectively this product could be sold 
to women on the basis of their in- 
terest from just seeing it. 

“In addition we reprinted for 
wide distribution a testimonial 
frem the president of a promi- 
nent hotel chain which had tested 
and used Permakote, promoted the 
wall covering at hotel shows, and 
followed up by salesmen’s visits, 
realizing that a growing appre- 
ciation in the hotel field for the 
product would help a great deal in 
giving the general trade our view 
of what could be done with the 
line through regular channels. 

“The third year we further in- 
tensified our efforts in the same 
directions, and we found that at 
the end of three years we had 
doubled Permakote business.” 

Carrying out the original Thi- 
baut plan of putting the product 
more and more in the way of the 
trade, Permakote has been dis- 
tributed to many wholesalers over 
the country. To these distributors 
the company has given compara 
tively small stocks, so that they 
can learn for themselves what Thi- 
baut believes about this particular 
product. 

“When they have learned and 
also have taught their trade what 
can be done,” explains Mr. Bart- 
lett, “we plan to help these dis- 
tributors get out their own Perma- 
kote sample books. When this is 
accomplished we will be, we be- 
lieve, in a position to get strongly 
behind the product with the sort 
of national advertising which we 
put behind our other wallpaper 
lines. 

“Up to now we have success- 
fully been taking the first short 
steps wnich any company must 
take toward giving a reluctant 
trade a gradual insight into the 
possibilities of a product which the 
trade had not been able to visualize 
for itself.” 





New Tulsa Business 


Miss Catherine Stuart, formerly with 
the Hope-Mills Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, Tex., has started her own ad- 
vertising business at Tulsa, Okla. 
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One Paper Coverage 
of the agricultural South! 


NE of the greatest of all publication 

mergers now makes possible complete 
and economical coverage of the agricultural 
South with one publication! Effective Sep- 
tember ist, 1930, The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist, with a background 
of 80 publishing years, will be combined and 
produced as one publication, with augmented 
service to readers. 


“THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST,” which will be 
issued semi-monthly, is the only publication 
offering all these advantages: 


1 Complete and dominant coverage of a primary 
market. 


2 Advertising rate of one-half cent a line per 
thousand subscribers. 


3 Highly localized editorial service with resultant 

reader influence, issued in five separate edi- 
tions, edited by the largest staff of full time 
editors of any farm publication. 


One million net paid circulation guaranteed. Rate effec- 


tive September Ist, 1930, $5.00 per line, equivalent to a 
page rate of $3.64 per thousand subscribers. 


e 








ssive 
armer 


and Farm Women 





RURALIST 
BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA . 
Raleigh Memphis Dallas Louisville 
Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Ave. Daily News Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 
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“Plan to make a sales landing 
in Iowa in 1930. True 1929 will 
be a hard year to beat, but Iowa 
really enters 1930 with a promise 
of even greater prosperity—offers 
even greater possibilities for well- 
directed, properly supported sales 
effort.” 

Reprinted from the Iowa Daily 
Press Association’s advertisement 
in Printers’ Ink, January 16, 1930. 





BUT A FACT NOW 


ACK in January, we ventured to prophesy that 

Iowa was destined to be one of the bright 
spots on 1930 trade maps. Happily, we have had, 
month-by-month, plenty of substantial reasons for 
reiterating that prediction. And now, no less au- 
thorities than Babson and the United Business 
Service lend their support to our contention. 

Let’s see first what Mr. Babson reveals. For the 
second successive month, Iowa is given the highest 
business rating by the Babson system on their sales 
and credit maps. Only two other states are included 
in this exclusive classification. On the Babson chart, 
Iowa gets first rating in building activity, in retail 
hardware sales and in shipments of Portland cement 
received. Business in the principal Iowa cities is 
listed as “good or fair” in contrast to the “fair or 
quiet” classification of most cities elsewhere. 

And, when we examine the United Business Ser- 
vice sales forecast map, we again find Iowa rated as 
one of the best markets in the United States—one 
of only four states where the highest measure of 
buying power may be expected. This service men- 
tions particularly that check transactions (a sure 
barometer of purchasing power) through Iowa banks 
are unusually active, while ir most states they show 
marked declines. 

Other facts? Here are a few. For instance, life 
insurance written in Iowa, by the sixty-two larger 
companies, during the first quarter of 1930 showed 


IOWA DAILY PRESS 
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a 24 per cent increase, giving Iowa national leader- 


ship in this field. 


Iowa’s gasoline bill for the first 


three months of 1930 was over $15,733,000, or at 
least $4,500,000 more than during the same period 


last year. 


Furthermore, 


Iowans spent approxi- 


mately $4,500,000 for cigarettes for January, Febru- 
ary, March and April, or $310,000 more than for the 


same period of 1929. 


Yes, business IS good in Iowa and that’s why now 
is an opportune time to go after Iowa’s business in 
the right way—back up your sales effort with adver- 
tising in the local, daily newspapers serving Iowa’s 


27 key markets. 


Advertisers who understand the 


Iowa situation know that, for adequate coverage, the 
Iowa Daily Press Association’s total circulation of 
457,074 is absolutely essential in reaching the 2,302,909 
people in Iowa’s separate and distinct key markets. 


AGNEB>« ccapeseons Tribune 
Boone... . News-Republican 
Burlington........ Gazette 
Burlington. .... Hawk-Eye 
Carroll. ..... Daily Herald 
Cedar Rapids 
Gazette & Republican 
Centerville 
lowegian & Citizen 
CHORD. aces keean Herald 
Council Bluffs... Nonpareil 
Creston . . News-Advertiser 
Davenport 
emocrat & Leader 
Davenport........- Times 
Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald 
and Times-Journal 











The dots, shown on the map 
above, indicate the location 
of daily newspapers in Iowa. 
Note, they are scattered over 
the state, covering the 27 dis- 
tinct and separate key markets. 


ASSOCIATION 





Fort Dodge 
Messenger & Chronicle 
Fort Madison... . Democrat 
Iowa City... . Press Citizen 
Keokuk......... Gate City 

Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Mason City. . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine 
Journal & News-Tribune 


PENNS Sosnnae tans News 
Oelwein. ...Daily Register 
INS + oh n6 th Herald 
Ottumwa......... Courier 
ORR Ee : Chief 
SOR GI o0n00 60's ournal 
Sioux City ....... ribune 
Washington....... Journal 
Waterloo... . Daily Courier 
Waterloo......... Tribune 


Office of the President 
Davenport, lowa 
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| Lp it harder to sell “the millions” 


... or the “millionaires”? 


Opinions differ! It is possible, however, to pene- 
trate ‘’the barrier of means and position” through 
national advertising. Zenitherm’s very first con- we 
sumer advertisement induced the President of one duce 
of this country’s largest Public Utility Corpora- cea 
tions to send his representative to Zenitherm’s TI 
showrooms...and to have installed in his own pri- aa 
vate offices this distinctive flooring that looks and 
wears like marble. Such direct returns prove be- 
yond doubt thet even those products which must addr 
be sold largely through architects and decorators then 
can be successfully advertised to the “millionaire.” = 
deal 
wher 
ervi 


SAMUEL C. CROOT COMPANY, Inc. fs 


Samuel C. Croot Robert M. Ferns 


svimresniens =» Adyertising —‘Sanin"oase 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 
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The Use of 
Telegraph Blanks in 
Advertising 


ditor of Printers’ Inx: 
Recently we had occasion to use 
telegraph blanks for a Multigraphed 
message sent by first-class mail, and 
vere in doubt as to the ethical as 
vell as legal view of the matter. 
Will you please enlighten us on 
oth? . 


OTH the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and the In- 
ternational Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company encourage the use 
of their blank headings in publi- 
cation advertising, provided the 
messages printed have actually been 
transmitted by wire. It is unethical 
to use such blanks when no mes- 
sage has been transmitted and the 
companies will not supply blanks 
for this purpose. 
H Hamilton, advertising 
manager of Western Union, says, 
“We object to the misuse of our 
blank heading. By this, I mean the 
coer of straight sales messages 
beneath our blank design in actual 
size or in miniature or in large size. 
We feel that a sales message mas- 
querading as a genuine telegram, 
and having none of the character- 
istic identifying marks which are 
always found above the addressee’s 
name on a genuine telegram, pro- 
duces exactly the opposite of the 
favorable reaction desired by the 
user of the imitation telegram.” 

There is a way that the adver- 
tiser can get the full benefit of a 
genuine telegram message. Mr. 
Hamilton suggests: 

“One of the easiest ways to make 
use of a genuine telegram is to 
reproduce it as is with a definite 
addressee’s name and address and 
then over this surprint in the same 
color or in another color, some 
general phrase such as ‘To our 
dealers,’ or “To our friends every- 
where.’ In this way the user con- 
serves the value of the genuine 
telegram, plus the general heading 
which makes the appeal universal.” 

According to the International 
lelephone and Telegraph Company 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ruled against the use of 
telegraph blanks in direct-mail, ad- 
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vertising, in the manner suggested 
by our inquirer, so this company 
will not furnish blanks for this 
purpose.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


~ ° 
Georgia Agency Must Pay on 
Gross Billings 

Advertising agencies in the State of 
Georgia must pay an income tax on the 
total amount of money passing through 
their hands in the placing of advertis- 
ing. This is the intent of a ruling 
handed down in a case brought before 
the Georgia State Board of Tax Appeals 
by Eastman, Scott & Company, Atlanta 
advertising agency. 

The membership of the board includes 
the State Auditor, Attorney General and 
Secretary of State. The Eastman, Scott 
company had protested the decision of 
R. Norman, State Tax Commissioner. 
The board upheld the tax commissioner, 
deciding that the status of an advertising 
agency is similar to that of a merchant 
who buys goods and sells them at a 
profit. i merchant, it was pointed out, 
pays a gross receipt tax on the total 
amount of his sales, not his net profits. 

It was the contention of Eastman, 
Scott that it should pay the gross re- 
ceipts tax only on ‘ts net commissions, 
received from clients or advertising 
mediums. 


Death of C. D. Spalding 


Charles D. Spalding, former vice- 
president and business manager of the 
McCall Publishing Company, died re- 
cently at New Rochelle, N. Y., at the 
age of sixty-seven. He had retired from 
active business ten years ago. Before 
jo‘ning the McCall company he had 
been Western manager of the American 
Magazine for overs! years. 

His son, C. alding; is a member 
of the staff of ar & Helden, Inc 
Mr. Spalding was a _ brother-in- law of 
Frank Presbrey, head of the Frank Pres- 
Company, of which Mr. Spalding 
was a director. 

While Mr. Spalding was in retire- 
ment from business, he was very active 
in philanthropic work. He was president 
of the board of the Colburn Home for 
the Aged, New Rochelle, and interested 
in the work of the American Red Cross 
and other organizations. 


To Represent “Holiday” 


Holiday, New York, has appointed 
S'mpson- “Reilly as its Pacific Coast rep- 
resentatives, with Gordon Simpson in 
charge at the Los Angeles office and 
Walter Reilly in charge at the San 
Francisco office. 

Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman have been 
appointed as Southern representatives, 
with Willis Osborn in charge at Atlanta. 


Joins Kenyon & Eckhardt 


C. H. Billipp, formerly with the. Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has joined Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of New 
York, as an account executive. 





The Club—An Amazing English 
Merchandising Development 


There Is Nothing Quite Like It in the United States—But American 
Manufacturers Should Study the Idea 


By Don Gridley 


NGLISH manufacturers have 

witnessed the development of 
a new variation of retail outlets 
which is in most respects different 
from anything that we have in the 
United States and which is causing 
a number of manufacturers serious 
concern. Because of its rapid and 
widespread growth in Great Bri- 
tain, the idea may very well spread 
to this country and the American 
manufacturer should inform him- 
self of what has happened in En- 
gland in order that he may be 
prepared to settle upon a definite 
policy if the idea shows any ten- 
dency to spread’ here. 

The plan centers around the 
buying club which has many simi- 
larities to the well-known Larkin 
club in the United States. The 
basis of the success of the club 
idea is the cut price. 

An individual in Manchester, let 
us say, accumulates sufficient capi- 
tal to start the club plan. He ar- 
ranges for sufficient warehouse 
space to store the merchandise 
which he is to buy, make arrange- 
ments with a number of manufac- 
turers to buy their products at 
quantity prices, and then sets him- 
self up in business. Through news- 
paper advertising, direct mail, and 
other means, he gets in touch with 
individuals in various organizations 
in the city of Manchester. He ex- 
plains to them that he is fostering 
the club plan and that if they will 
form groups within their own or- 
ganizations he will sell them mer- 
chandise at a comfortable discount 
under the price at which they 
could buy the same merchandise 
at retail stores. 

The key to the club plan is sell- 
ing in quantities to groups. The 
groups are formed, it is said, in 
much the same manner as Larkin 
clubs are formed in the United 
States. A certain number of 
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people in an office or in a neighbor- 
hood get together for the purpose 
of buying from the sponsor of the 
club plan. Of course, the sponsor 
depends upon getting a sufficient 
number of these groups together 
so that he can buy large quantities 
of merchandise at desirable prices. 
To these groups he offers various 
quantities of different products and 
as a rule he has certain minimum 
quantities which each group must 
order to avail itself of the favorite 
prices. 

My informant tells me that the 
club idea has grown tremendously 
during the last few years, and at 
the present time threatens to offer 
very serious competition to in- 
dividual retailers. 


A Cut-Price Plan 


In its essentials the club idea is a 
cut-price plan and appeals to the 
average consumer in the same way 
that the cut prices of the average 
American chain store appeal. In 
many instances, I am told, the 
prices offered by the sponsor of 
the club are below those which 
even the chain can offer. Although 
it is difficult to strike any par- 
ticular average because discounts 
will vary with the different types 
of merchandise, it is safe to say 
that in most cases the club prices 
run about 15 per cent under. prices 
of the average retail store. This 
is all the more important when it 
is realized that the clubbers are of- 
fering standard advertised mer- 
chandise of the same type and 
quality that is sold in the retail 
store. 

It is this point which makes the 
English club differ from anything 
similar in the United States unless 
we include certain vo-operative 
buying groups and certain small 
individual outlets in some of the 
large cities which sell standard 
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BEG RESULIS 
OR NO RESULIS 


HAT is the history of radio advertising. It all 

hinges on a slight turn of the dial. Radio listeners 
select only those programs that appeal to them. How 
to make a program that way? It takes skill, knowledge, 
experience. That is exactly what this organization offers 
you. We are well known as creators of radio enter- 
tainments which attract wide attention. Among these 
are numbered: PALMOLIVE HOUR, WONDER 
BAKERS, CHAMPION SPARKERS, ARMSTRONG - 
QUAKERS, CHASE, SANBORN CHORAL 


ORCHESTRA, OVALTINE HOUR, and others. 


The quality of the program is vital for success, whether 


you use direct broadcasting or Electrical Transcription. 


Licensed by Western Electric 


We are now creating programs under a recording 
license issued by the WESTERN ELECTRIC organi- 
zation, to be broadcast by stations supplied with 
Western Electric reproducing equipment. We will 
gladly arrange for a demonstration for you. 


SOUND STUDIOS 


or NEw Work, Enc. 
50 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2111 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 
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merchandise at cut prices to em- 
ployees of certain recognized firms. 
For instance, in downtown New 
York City there are several estab- 
lishments which sell at a large dis- 
count to employees of recognized 
organizations. In order to get the 
discounts, the employees are forced 
to show some proof that they work 
with one of the recognized or- 
ganizations. However, we have in 
this country, of course, no ex- 
tended development of the idea 
such as is found in England where 
thousands of pounds worth of 
standard merchandise are being 
sold by clubs in direct competition 
not only with independent retailers 
but also chain stores. 

The reason why the clubber can 
offer merchandise at such attractive 
discounts is, of course, that he has 
very little sales expense. His place 
of doing business is usually a 
warehouse or storeroom and he 
does not have the expense of clerk 
hire and other items of overhead 
which are necessary in the conduct 
of a purely retail business. As 
matters actually now stand, the 
clubber is really in the position of 
a wholesaler who is selling direct 
to the consumer, although, unlike 
the wholesaler, except in rare in- 
stances, he does not employ sales- 
men, his sales effort being confined 
largely to advertising. Really his 
sales work is done by the consumer 
himself who organizes his particu- 
lar group to buy from the clubber. 

The development of the club 
plan has aroused a strong protest 
among British retailers. This pro- 
test is comparable, perhaps, to the 
protest which the independent re- 
tailer of the United States has 
raised against the chain store with 
its cut prices. It is an excusable 
protest because the retailer sees 
himself badly handicapped in his 
effort to win a livelihood because 
he has to offer a great many ser- 
vices which the clubber does not 
and will not give to the consumer. 
The clubber’s appeal is wholly a 
price appeal and he practically 
forces consumers to buy in quanti- 
ties, whereas the retailer has to 
give service, make deliveries, run 
accounts, maintain an establish- 
ment for the convenience of the 
consumer, etc. 
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Because of the protest aroused 
among independent retailers, a 
number of English manufacturers 
find themselves facing a dilem- 
ma. The club idea has grown so 
rapidly and has become so impor- 
tant that any policy of refusing to 
sell to the club means a sizable 
loss of business. On the other 
hand, retailers are complaining so 
bitterly that the manufacturer finds 
himself in great difficulty in main- 
taining his pleasant relations with 
his dealers. So far few manv- 
facturers have reached any de- 
finite decisions as to how to treat 
the clubbers and retailers’ but all 
are rather concerned as to what 
will be the ultimate result of the 
development of the club activity. 
Because the American consumer 
is just as prone to follow the ap- 
peal of price as is the English con- 
sumer, it is quite possible that be 
fore long there will be an effort to 
develop the club idea in the United 
States in a large way. The success 
of Larkin over a period of years 
in selling large quantities of its own 
merchandise through clubs shows 
that the plan can be worked in the 
United States. If the club plan 
does invade the United States, it 
will be interesting to watch how 
fast it develops and particularly 
interesting to see if the club will 
be able to offer one more type of 
competition for the independent 
retailer, and also whether it will 
be able to make any serious in- 
roads into the business of the large 
chains and mail order houses. 


A. H. Packer with 
Dyer-Enzinger 

A. H. Packer has joined the indus 
trial advertising division of the Dyer- 
Enzinger Company, Inc., adveftising 
agency, at the Milwaukee office. 

He recently was with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., and the Walter 
Buchen Company, both of Chicago. For 
several years, he was technical editor 
with the Chilton Class Journal Com- 
pany. 

The Dyer-Enzinger industrial adver 
tising division is now under the direc 
tion of F. M. Morrison, vice-president 


Consolidates with Latham 
Lithograph & Printing 


Charles A. Long, Jr., Inc., Philadel 
phia, display advertising service, has 
consolidated with the Latham Litho 
graph & Printing Company, New York 
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ae “pl $4020—buys 12 full-page advertisements in 
Taited FACTORY and INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
uccess —read and used by men primarily inter- 
‘esa ested in plant and production manage- 
shows ment in all industries. 
in the 
fg $2160—buys 12 full-page advertisements in 
how INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING—covering the 
va staff heads of maintenance engineering 
pe of departments in plants in all lines of manu- 
— facturing. 


is in- 


large $6180—for over 648,000 positive contacts in a 
' year with men who are responsible for 
deciding which makes of equipment, ma- 
terials and services shall be purchased. 


>. 


indus 

be Write us for additional information on the thorough 
economical coverage of the manufacturing market 
offered by FActoryY and INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT and 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. 


Published in Chicago, by McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 


ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
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AS* your newsstand 
dealer how Photo- 
play is selling. You will 
find its newsstand cir- 


culation is growing 
faster than any other 
popular magazine. 
Average press run for 
six months 800,000. 
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SK any advertising 


representative of 
Photoplay how busi- 
ness is going. He will 
smile and tell you it is 
18% over last year. 
And he will be quoting 
the exact figure. 
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THE JOURNAL 
STEPS OUT IN FRONT 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


Advertisers are showing a further preference for 


this newspeper in selling the rich Portland market 


TOTAL DISPLAY LINEAGE 
Gain and Loss report for first four months of 1930 
DAILY &@ SUNDAY DAILY 


TOTAL ** TOTAL 
Journal gained . « « 364,210 lines Journal gained . . . . 408,688 lines 
Second peper lost . . 271,320 lines Second paper lost. . . 125,370 lines 
LOCAL LOCAL 


Journal gained . . . . 296,198 lines Journal gained . . . . 325,976 lines 
Second peper lost. . . 76,790 lines Second paper lost. . . 20,426 lines 


NATIONAL NATIONAL 
Journal gained . . . . 104,608 lines Journal gained . . . . 86,394 lines 
Second paper lost. . . 93,268 lines Second paper lost. . . 60,368 lines 
FINANCIAL FINANCIAL 
Journal gained . . ... 16,702 lines Journal gained . . . . 15,470 lines 
Second paper lost. . . 8,022 lines Second paper lost. . . 8,330 lines 
AUTOMOTIVE AUTOMOTIVE 


Journal lost . . . . . 53,298 lines Journal lost . . . . . 19,152 lines 
Second paper lost. . . 94,948 lines Second paper lost . . 45,780 lines 


** Journal carried 2,322,300 lines Total Display Advertising, 
leading its closest competitor by 261,794 lines. 


ne JOURNAL 2 
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Afternoon + Sunday head 
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WILL F. HESSIAN, Director Nations! Advertising niete 
Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc., NEW YORK, 2 West 45th Street Bi 
@SAN FRANCISCO, 58 Sutter Street @ CHICAGO, 903 North Webesh Avenue @ LOS ~ 
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The Picture May Be Placed at the 
Bottom Artistically 


A Difficult Problem in Layout Mastered by Means of Skill in Arranging 
Other Units of Display 


By W. Livingston Larned 


just as the changing about of 
furniture in a room will en- 
liven its atmosphere and bring a 
new zest to the occupant because 
of the relief from tedium, just so 
an advertising campaign is likely 
gain much by moving about its 
various parts and pieces, 
now and again. 
The best ordered se- 
ries of displays will 
fall into composition 
“habits,” and, indeed, it 
is often the method of 
procedure to hit upon 
some likely arrangement 
and stick to it, in a gen- 
eral way, for months at 


ence that all these problems are 
rated too high, where the public 
is concerned. They are theories, 
without any special basis of com- 
putation and that the average in- 
dividual is influenced far less by 
them than you might be led to 
YOU HAVE A PLANT one seeds 6 wnry wenctow — ad « wundow thet 
eel ae eaemeaie te renee 
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them ond hord holiday rut, « vane how bumer sweet 0 There can even be wen-corch 
od bea! hand-made leence tile. All Weller Pomery is beeutthd end hand-made 
ard no pwo pueces we exactly alike Empty oF filled, ¢ Weller flower pot or bow! 
wall mate « pheeung gh © Pus Weller Pomery on you Chraumen lex, ond select bom 
shes new you Ak us for holders of exquisite lathe pines The Depanment of 
fhe, Obvo — POTTENS SncE 1878 


Decorate Arty, The Weller Pomerves, Zomesws 





a time, merely changing — 
headlines and illustra- | 
tions. There is value in 
the serialized layout, 
with every display pat- 
terned after a master | 
original, but the ten- | 
dency seems to be, just 
now, to base continuity 
on other things, and to 
give the greatest pos- 
sible variety to all com- 
positions. 

There is apparently 
no scientific reason for 





the conventional scheme 
of picture first and copy 
to follow, except that 
it has become a tradi- 
tion of layout. This 
seems to be a logical 
sequence. You read a 
headline, examine the 
product or the curiosity- 
‘rousing picture, and then proceed, 
quite normally to digest the com- 
plete message concerning both. 

But what of the advertiser who 
nsists that the message is far 
more important than all else and 
that the picture is, as a rule, no 
more than a “feeder,” especially 
when the product is its feature? 

It has been my personal experi- 


WE Me ee RY 


The Character and Technique of the Illustration and 
the Typography of This Advertisement Prevent It 
from Being Bottom-Heavy 


believe seems to be verified by 
study of popular reactions. 

It would be just as sensible to 
reason from this viewpoint: “The 
headline has won initial interest, 
the text has told all necessary de- 
tails, and now we have the illus- 
tration to complete the chain.” 

Getting back to an earlier com- 
parison of ideas, however, it is 
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definitely certain that campaigns 
fall into layout monotony, where 
pictures and type are apportioned 
to definite locations, month in and 
month out. Changing the “furni- 
ture” about in the “room” is an 
enlivening influence. 

If the illustration is an attractive 
one, if it is relevant and if it is 
composed artistically, there need 
be less than a modicum of doubt 
as to where it may be placed. But 
in doing so, the visualizer is liter- 
ally compelled to ad- 
here to certain prin- 
ciples and rules of lay- 
out and of balance. 
Every advertisement 
should be of one piece; 
that is, it should “hang 
together.” 

Provided these deter- 
mining factors of a 
pleasing ensemble are 
kept in mind, there 
seems to be no reason 
why an illustration 
should not be placed at 
the bottom of the space, 
if the set spirit of a 
campaign is to be 
changed and given new 
life. Many advertisers 
are doing it and with 
real success. 

And of all the radical 
departures from what 
has gone before, this 
would seem the most 
contrariwise, in the eyes 
of those who are dis- 
inclined to break away 
from tradition. 


type and new 
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“When the picture is at the top, 
the display, as a whole, has correct 
proportion and balance. Every- 
thing seems as it should be. Our 
bottom-position layouts never seem 
quite complete. They are disjointed 
and the text is, in a sense, segre 
gated from the illustration. What's 
wrong?” 

This is certain to take place, if, 
in lowering the art embellishment, 
provision is not made for it, by 
someone who is in a position to 


ON 


evtemebiles es something mere then rapid 
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Purse—the Big Fight, the Fight-7%. the Fight-o9, 


the Marmen-Ressevelt +++ Merman Meter Cer Co. indienepelis 


“T have read several 
articles on this subject,” 
writes one advertiser, 


Without the Heavy Headline and Small Illustrations 
This Advertisement Would Be Badly Balanced Be- 
cause of the Position of the Major Illustration 


“all of them pertinent 

and interesting, and I agree that it 
is wise to change a campaign’s com- 
position method now and then, but 
every time we attempt it I have 
the uncomfortable and disquieting 
thought that our layouts are bot- 
tom-heavy. They lack the old bal- 
ance. The illustration seems to 
have sifted down through the text 
and landed with a thud at the bot- 
tom of the advertisement. Prob- 
ably this may mean that we do 
not know how to tackle our prob- 
lem. 


determine all factors profession- 
ally. 

This is one way of stating, quite 
definitely and frankly, that the il- 
lustration may not be given bottom 
position without scientific distribu- 
tion of the remaining factors oi 
the display. It is entirely possible 
for such pictures to make a com- 
position “bottom-heavy” and to 
throw the entire advertisement out 
of kilter. 

I may best visualize these points 
in your mind by direct reference 
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Hollands 


Main Office & Publishing House The Magaz ine of the New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


DALLAS, TEXAS § O uTH Chicago, 1225. Michigan Blvd. 
+ 
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they, like Kellogg Rice Crispies ... A-1 Sauce... 
Mother’s Oats . . . Price’s Extract . . . Carnation Milk ° 
Skinner’s Macaroni, and Wesson Oil, know that the 
market of the South presents a different but not dif- 
ficult problem. The big Southern market is one of 
small cities and towns where trading areas are large. 
HoLLanp’s covers the big cities, and in addition 
has a dominating circulation in the small cities 
and towns in which 72.7 per cent of the urban 
population of the South actually lives. 








YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION WITHOUT 
COVERING THE SOUTH ...AND YOU CANT 


COVER THE SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND’S 
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to several pleasing arrangements. 
And one point at least should be 
made ‘clear at the outset: practi- 
cally always, there must be some- 
thing, in top position, to assist in 
establishing a balance, and there 
are numerous methods of composi- 
tion procedure. 

One, of course, is to use head- 
line type or have hand-lettering 
drawn there of sufficient strength 
to establish this balance. A line 
of fairly heavy display type across 
the top of the space will 
match up with the heav- 
iest illustration below, 
and prevent the layout 
from having that out- 
of-balance appearance. 

Then, again, the head- 
line, in lighter type, may 
be accompanied by a 
“spot” illustration in 
vigorous technique. This 
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scheme of composition. While 
containing a great deal of solid 
black, this black is distributed 
wisely and in a decorative manner, 
with contrasting areas of shading 
or of white. 

In addition to this, the visualizer 
has framed them, squared them off, 
with a simple line which is three- 
quarters of an inch from the outer 
side limits of the space. The il- 
lustration is ornamental. 

The typography has been placed 
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serves the purpose 
equally well. Nor need 
it be an aggressive pic- 
ture. The merest little 
vignette or definitely 
shaped touch of color 
will suffice. 
Sometimes an ar- 
rangement of plain rule 
lines, running the full 
width of the advertise- 


COLORED PENCILS 


24 PRACTICAL COLORS 


VERYBODY has use for colored pencils’ And Unaque 
Ecateret trem he arin’ wide range 
cokor to the execuure’s color-symbol mutanom. ber 
underconng, tur berwecn-line mates oF currecuons. bo 
checking ingares, tut marking and corres wong babu jaevets 
fot any and all of thone many. many uses that call ut 
sharp than-leed ohuree. peo i 
UNAQUE Thun Lead Colored Pemeds have then beads 


the same care and precason that go umty the making 
of Vemus Pemeals 

UNEQUE Pencils are sold everywhere at 10f each or un 
amoruments of 12 practical coburn at $1, and £4 colony 
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position of an illustra- 
tion, especially when 
they are made to form 
a mortise for the head- 
liné. 

A Weller Pottery 
campaign features prac- 


MADE IN = SHADES OF BLACK 


tically all of its pictures A Unique Plan for Preventing the Illustration from 


in bottom position, fol- 
lowed only by the name- 
plate. And there is no balancing 
headline of fair weight, at the top. 
In fact, these advertisements have 
no headlines whatsoever. The 
story starts right off, above the 
illustration, in a simple square 
formation of type. Why, then, 
does it not transpire that the 
advertisements are not “bottom- 
heavy,” if what has been said is 
true? 

This can be readily explained. 
To begin with, the pictures are in 
line and in a most interesting and 
artistic technique. They are of a 
character to fit perfectly into any 


Throwing the Display Out of Balance 


to one side of the picture, with 
a gutter of white down the leit- 
hand side. If it ran the entire 
width, the story of perfect com- 
position might be something els 
again. 

One safe method, where the il- 
lustration occupies bottom space, 
is to allow, if possible, a gray 
over-all tint to fill the entire ad 
vertisement, as a background. This 
ties the area together in its en 
tirety. The picture is unified with 
the text and headlines. 

In another popular and attractive 
series, there are always two nar- 
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© is capitol, county seat, Salem 
is the leading outside market of 
happy, prosperous Oregon, its sec- 
ond largest city. 


Sixty-two factories, 5,000 farms, all 

major state institutions bring a con- 

stant flow of wealth to this all- 

American city. Salem's industrial 

payroll is $17,500 per day (Sun- 

days included); state and county institutions pay another 
$5,500 per day. Each year farmers produce $9,000,000 worth of 
crops: flax, hay, fruits, hops, nuts, berries, livestock. 

Over 10,000 paid-in-advance (A.B.C.) subscribers pay $50,000 
per year to read Salem's Capital Journal, Oregon's largest out- 
side daily. Supreme in its field, the Capital Journal is keenly 
edited, dignified, always growing. Itis the key to Salem's prosperity. 


~-|Capital Journal 


. with 
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New Features 


Four-color art covers on every number. 
A much larger number of pages per copy. 
Better printing and better paper. 


Four-color service to advertisers on cové 
and inserts. 


Two-color service to advertisers on inse 
and spreads. 


Rotogravure service to advertisers. 


-Illustrated fiction. — 


Enlarged illustrated service to wome Re. 


readers. 
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ericulturist 


Bate Greater Southern 
Agriculturist will make its appearance Septem- 
ber 1 and monthly thereafter. 


It will respond in a fine way to the growing 
demand from readers and advertisers for more 
beauty and variety in farm papers. 

It will crystallize plans which have been in the 
making for a year. 


This is just another step forward—a very big 

ber. one—in the fixed policy of the Southern Agricul- 

turist to match the steady advancement of the 

Copy, rural South with a publication that will satisfy 
its growing needs. 


Steady growth and even coverage have brought 
the circulation to a point of logical proportion to 
its field—a point that can be easily maintained. 
This policy will be continued. 

No advance in advertising rates is contemplated. 
Lowered production costs have made possible an 
astonishing saving to users of four-color copy. 
New rate card on request. 


outhern Agriculturist 


Published for more than a quarter of a century 
by B. Kirk Rankin at Nashville, Tenn. 


Advertising Representatives: RIDDLE & YOUNG CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
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row side panels, decorative in 
character, to relieve the monotony 
and to establish the balance made 
necessary by quite vigorously 
strong illustrations at the bottom. 

Nor is it always necessary to 
have the picture occupy the entire 
width of its bottom location. One 
campaign runs a two-inch wide 
column of type from top to bot- 
tom, with the illustration at one 
side or the other, in bottom plac- 
ing. The display heads fill in the 
space directly above the 
halftone inserts. And 
throughout a series of 
twenty-four magazine 
pages there was not one 
disjointed or bottom- 
heavy display. On the 
contrary, it seemed to 
me that the arrange- 
ments were admirable 
and did much to make 
the text more inviting 
to the eye. 

Sometimes wisely di- 
rected vignetting will 
solve the problem, as 
when a square halftone 
is fashioned in such a 
manner that one portion 
of it, at the top, projects 
beyond the line and up 
into top position typo- 
graphically. 

In other compositions, 
the two sides of an il- 
lustration may vignette 
upward, on either side, 
with text balanced be- 
tween. 

The picture should 
never, in my estimation, 
be placed flush with the 
bottom of the space. 
The signature belongs there, espe- 
cially if it is artistically hand 
drawn. Even a strip of light gray 
is better than nothing at all. 

Sometimes, the arrangement of 
slugs, picture and descriptive dis- 
play lines can be so surely a base 
for the text to “stand on” that the 
ensemble is quite normal. The 
advertisement is virtually “shaded 
down,” in tone, from light to dark, 
by a series of progressive values 
of type and of illustration. 

The sélection of type faces for 
advertisements in this classification 
is, of course, highly important. 


MEAL-PLANNING 18 
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This, and the manner of the set- 
ting. Blacker type and more 
closely knit paragraphing is de- 
sirable that the photography may 
at least compose itself into a mass 
of tone—a definite form. 

A glance through the pages of 
any newspaper or magazine will 
reveal many excellent examples of 
cleverly balanced advertisements 
with the major illustrations at the 
bottom. Several particularly suc- 
cessful examples of this typ 
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Ours is an epoch remarkable im the world’s bistory for ettemptng \- 
teach all the people what and bow te eat...the correct diet. Aud as this 
Amowbedgr opreeds amd grows the daily usr of soup imeresers 6: 
an astonishing vate... Soup ie © sheer delight to the tate... 
wevites with « faertmating variety of flavors you cammot get ue an: 
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the 21 Campbell's Soups... Ment soups . .. Strictly 
vegetable sowpe Hearty sompe (leer coupe 
bormal sompe Soups for the chikdree + morale 
Most popular of sil — Campbell's Tomate 
Soup. Look for the Red-and-White Labet 
12 erat scan 











EASIER WITH DAILY CHOICES FROM CaMPBELL’S 


It Takes a Clever Visualizer to Place Large Pictures 
at the Bottom Without Spoiling the Layout 


are reproduced with this artick 

Those sweeping lines leading 
down to the box of Venus pencils 
are worthy of study. They not 
only balance the page with their 
curving path over the top of the 
headline, but also guide the read 
er’s eyes down to the illustration 
of the product which is being fea- 
tured. The full beauty of this ad 
vertisement does not show in thx 
reproduction—the original adver 
tisement is in color, each one of 
the lines running up away from 
the pencil points being a different 
shade. 
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“.just looking 
at the pictures” 





Editor 
Child Life 


Dear Editor: 


I can hardly wait for my eighteen months 
old daughter to get big enough for me to 
read Child Life to her.* 


Already she amuses herself by the hour 
just looking at the pictures. 

I take a keen delight in reading Child 
Life myself. 


Mrs. C. 
Washington, D. C. 








*Child Life represents a 100% young mother audience 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MSNally & Company, Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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300.000 


show their trust 
in the militant 


RECORD.... 


6 
Lets decide the question,” urged 
The Philadelphia RECORD a few weeks ago: 
“Should the Blue Law of 1794 remain the 
Sunday Law today?” 


Every one of the 597,617 registered voters in Phila- 
delphia was mailed a secret ballot. 299,044 sent 
in their votes. Over 50%! Twice the percentage 
that a national poll on prohibition has pulled. 
More actual votes, indeed, than were polled by 
any official city referendum in recent years! 


Why such a response? 


Because the public springs to life at the courage 
of a paper it trusts. 


For many years the Blue Law has been loaded 
with dynamite. The RECORD does not like 
dynamite but it’s the one Philadelphia paper that 
is not afraid of it. It knows the public follows a 
newspaper that is unafraid; and the RECORD 
believes not in high-pressure circulation but in a 
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following. A following means personality out in 
front. A following believes. A following sticks. 
A following buys. 


300,000 returns indicate the tremendous pulling 
power of the militant RECORD—a paper that 
knows where it’s going and is on its way. 


300,000 returns means there’s a forward-looking 
element in Philadelphia that wants a bigger, better 
city and will fight for it. It has often lacked a 
a new RECORD is booted and spurred 
to ride! 


And that’s an important thing to remember... 
you advertisers with an eye on the Philadelphia 
market! 


Ask us for facts onthe buying power of the 
RECORD’S 130,000 families . . . a number that 
is steadily growing and which cannot be reached 
effectively through any other newspaper. 


Ask us why we say, “If you want a paper with 
PULL, pick a paper with PUSH.” 


“ “ a 


General Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
7S East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
927 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Financial Representative: Robert S. Farley 
2S Beaver St., New York, N.Y. 


Eastern Travel Representatives: The Kennedy Company 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42ad St., New York City 


Rotogravure Section: Gravure Service Corp. 
Graybar Bldg., New York; Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 


the Philadelphia 


RECORD 


Independent 
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New Plants May Now 
Be Patented 


N several occasions during the 

last few years, Printers’ INK 
had been asked whether one who 
originates a new fruit, a new 
flower, etc., could do anything to 
protect his invention. The answer 
has always been that the sole form 
of protection was to be found in 
the consistent use of a trade-mark. 
This, of course, would not prevent 
anyone from growing a new plant, 
but the use of the name could be 
enjoined. 

In the course of one investiga- 
tion that Printers’ INK conducted 
on this subject a year and a half 
ago, information was _ obtained 
from the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists, the W. Atlee Burpee Com- 
pany, Stumpp & Walter Company, 
Conard-Pyle Company, Bobbink & 
Atkins, and the R. M. Kellogg 
Company. These organizations all 
expressed the view that, unfortu- 
nately, it was true that agricultural 
inventions could not obtain the 
same protection that may be se- 
cured by industrial inventions. 
Robert Pyle, president of the Co- 
nard-Pyle Company, said: 

“The entire subject of patenting 
horticultural products is one in 
which the horticultural profession, 
trade or industry is keenly inter- 
ested. If some way could be found 
whereby the man originating a new 
fruit, a new brand of wheat, or a 
new flower, could be protected and 
guaranteed his share of the profits 
arising from the sale of the same, 
there would be a stimulus to the 
industry in this country such as 
has never been known since Adam.” 

On May 23 the wishes of the 
“horticultural profession, trade or 
industry” were granted. On that 
day, President Hoover’s signature 
enacted into law the Townsend bill 
(S. 4015) which provides for plant 
patents. It grants the exclusive 
rights for a term of seventeen 
years to the patentee, to asexually 
reproduce the plant for which pat- 
ent rights have been issued. The 
most important part of the bill 
reads this way: 
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Any person who has invented or 
discovered and asexually reproduce: 
any distinct and new variety of plant 
other than a tuber propagated plant 
not known or produced by others i 
this country, before his discovery or 
invention thereof, and not patented 
or described in any printed publica 
tion in this or any foreign country, 
before his invention or discovery 
thereof, or more than two years prior 
to his application, and not in public 
use or on sale in this country for 
more than two years prior to his ap- 
plication, unless the same is proved 
to have been abandoned, may, upon 
payment of the fees required by law, 
and other due proceedings had, ob 
tain a patent therefor. 


The bill also contains a provisi¢ n 
which provides for co-operation 
between the Secretary of Agricul 
ture and the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. Under the terms of this pro- 
vision, all of the knowledge and 
collected information of the De 
partment of Agriculture will be 
placed at the disposal of the Pat- 
ent Office. Moreover, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will detail t 
the Commissioner of Patents such 
officers and employees of the De 
partment as the Commissioner may 
request for the purpose of carrying 
the act into effect. 


Bringing Agriculture into the 
Patent System 


“The purpose of the bill,” 
Senate report points out, “is to 
afford agriculture, so far as prac 
ticable, the same opportunity to 
participate in the benefits of the 
patent system as has been given in- 
dustry, and thus assist in placing 
agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with industry. To thes« 
ends the bill provides that any per 
son who invents or discovers a 
new and distinct -variety of plant 
shall be given, by patent, an ex 
clusive right to propagate that 
plant by asexual reproduction; that 
is, by grafting, budding, cutting. 
layering, division and the like, but 
not by seeds.” 

The bill had the endorsement of 
the National Horticultural Council, 
the American Association of Nur- 
serymen and other national horti 
cultural and agricultural organiza- 
tions. It is believed that its passage 
may have a prompt effect in the 
way of stimulating advertising in 
these fields. 
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BUYING WAS SIMPLE THEN 
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B UYING for the general store of the eighties wasn't a very com- 
plicated process. The country store keeper set the local styles and 
more or less controlled the local demand. 


There were no automobiles and a disgruntled customer's only 
recourse was a long trip over muddy roads to another store. Only 
in the larger towns and cities was buying a matter for close and 
accurate figuring. 

Methods of communication advanced by leaps and bounds. The 
country store keeper found himself competing with merchants ten, 
fifteen and even 100 miles away. Soon one of the great chains 
opened a store next door. Almost overnight he learned that re- 
tailing was buying as well as selling, and that buying was often 
the more important. 

PRINTERS’ INK, in keeping pace with this movement, published 
many articles showing the manufacturer what better buying meant 
to better merchandising and helping him to mold his sales and 
advertising policies to changing times. 
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Now BUYING IS A SCIENCE 
ia 
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hea many retailers spend more time behind a desk than be- 
hind the counter. In the larger stores in metropolitan centers buy- 
ing has become a highly specialized process, complicated by style, 
by new inventions, by all the other shifting factors which charac- 
terize modern retailing. Even the small retailer has been forced 
to become a real business man. 


The manufacturer of 1930 must both lead and follow. He must 
follow by keeping in close touch with modern buying trends and 
by adapting his sales policies to them. He must lead by creating 
better sales methods which, in turn, will create better buying methods. 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications, with their ability to survey all in- 
dustries, are playing and will play an increasingly important part 
in helping the manufacturer adapt himself to new trends and to 
take the lead in still newer trends. In the evolution, which is a real 
revolution, its readers are more tian ever in need of the wise 
guidance which is a basic principle of the three-fold PRINTERS’ 
INK editorial policy. 
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The Retailer 
Needs More Than 
a Slogan 


Tue Home Fotxs Bureau 
Lansinc, Micu. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For the last couple of years I 
have been a reader of both of your 
publications and now wish to take 
oestaned of part of your splendid 
service to readers. 

Will you please register in your 
file of slogans the one I am now 
using as a trade-mark, namely, 
“Buy IT From HOME FOLKS 
Always Best to Deal With.” 

Thank you. 

It certainly has been interesting 
to read your different articles, edi- 
torials, criticisms, etc., on this in- 
dependent- chain fight. Should it be 
a “fight”? Since I was a small 
child I have been taught and be- 
lieved that fighting was something 
to shun and at its best was but a 
waste of time. 

For the last three years I have 
seen this pot boiling and knew that 
some day someone would knock the 
chip off the other fellow’s shoulder 
and the battle would be on. It has 
happened and who has derived any 
benefits? Just a group of men who 
have had their own pocketbooks well 
filled. 

All this time I have had in mind 
some means of identification that 
the independent could use to make 
his place of business stand out as 
one owned by the person, partner- 
ship or corporation operating it_in 
any particular community. The 
above trade-mark slogan is the one 
I selected as best adapted. 

Besides being a mark of identifica- 
tion it has a sentimental appeal and 
gives the user something to shoot 
at as well. If he tells the public 
he is “Always best to deal with” 
he has something to live up to. 

Then not so long ago, in an edi- 
torial, you condemned slogans. Can 
vou doubt the value of “Say It 
With Flowers”? 

It is my contention that the in- 
dependent would be far better off 
to adopt this slogan, use it in his 
place of business, in his advertising 
and in general wherever his own 
name is used to bring it before the 
buying public, than to spend his 
time and money trying to tell the 
buying public what scoundrels the 
other fellows were. Then if suffi- 
cient numbers of them used it na- 
tional advertising could be used 
to a good advantage. 

Francis C. Crawrorp. 


HE slogan, “Buy IT From 

HOME FOLKS Always Best 

to Deal With” has been added to 

the list of such phrases maintained 
at this office. 

The slogan has been a very ef- 
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fective advertising tool. In books 
and plays, businesses have been 
founded on slogans. We doubt 
very much, though, if a mere slo- 
gan will help the independent re- 
tailer with his problems. The re- 
tailer needs more than a slogan 
A slogan by itself cannot accom- 
plish much unless there is some- 
thing back of it. Those dealers 
who are firmly entrenched in their 
localities and who are increasing 
their business volume each year 
use up-to-the-minute merchandis- 
ing ideas and offer service that the 
consumer wants. 

Appeals based on the idea of 
trading with the local indepentent 
retailer are not effective. They are 
supported by merchants who have a 
pair of weak knees and no back- 
bone. Just because a retailer is in 
business is no reason in the world 
why people in his locality should 
buy from him. Consumers are 
hard-headed and even hard-hearted 
when it comes to spending money 
They think of themselves and not 
of the dealer. 

The retailer who is giving the 
chain store a “fight” is the one 
who is making his establishment 
attractive and who is conducting 
his business on chain-store prin- 
ciples and, in addition, offering 
service that brings the consumer 
into his store. —[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Appoints H. L. Stedfeld 
Agency 
The H. L? Stedfeld Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been a; 
pointed to direct the advertising of t! 
General Motors Building, New York 
and the Court Square Building, Balti 
more, Md. These —- are owne 
and operated by Hoffmens uilding, In 


W. H. Pusher, *., 
Mogensen 

formerly with the 
joined t! 

Mogensen & 

representa 


with 


W. H. Parker, Jr., 
New York Telegram, has 
New York staff of M. C. 
Company, Inc., publishers’ 
tive. 


Appointed by Jam Handy 


Picture Service 
A. O. Anderson, formerly field supe: 
intendent of the Southwest region for 
the Jam Handy Picture Service, Ch 
cago, has been appointed Eastern regional 
field supervisor of that organization. 
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Increased Reader-Interest 
Is Bringing More Advertisers 
Into The 


INQUIRER BUSINESS and 
FINANCIAL SECTION 


Financial advertising for April, 1930, 
was stepped up 13,677 lines above the 
same month in 1929—a substantial and 
consistent gain over last year. 


The reason must be apparent to buyers of 
financial advertising space. The Inquirer, like 
merchants in other lines, has aggressively mer- 
chandised this important section. The quality 
and quantity of its business and financial news 
has been increased—its staff of special writers 
has been augmented—the completeness and 
accuracy of its stock and bond tables have beer 
raised to an even higher level. 


The confidence of readers in the editorial contents of 
The Inquirer B and Fi ial Section, has 
resulted in profitable results for Financial 
Advertisers and is constantly attracting 
new accounts. Is your advertising 
reaching this responsive 
market ? 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Broad and Callcwhill Sts., Philadelphia 





Branch Offices 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 


Thos. L. Emory John B. Woodward John B. Woodward 
Russ Building 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Mr. HOWARD C. LITTLE 


The General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


c_f[ilantic Lithographic @ Biinting Company 
6 East 39th Street, Dew York, 
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Mr. HARRY W. PEARSON 


LONG ASSOCIATED 
WITH 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


JOINS THE STAFF OF 


c_PMlantic Lithographic é Hinting Company 
6 Gast 39th Street, New York, 


JUNE FIRST 


a5 a 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
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Advertisers these days are watching 
returns as never before, that is prob- 
ably a reason why 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


with its complete coverage of rich old 


York County 
Pennsylvania 





is actually running more national ad- 
vertising. (And with the same rigid 
censorship as ever.) 


We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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The Building Industry— 
Is There Any? 


Not a Wail About Present Lack of Volume, But a Suggestion for the 
Industrial Organization of Home Building 


By Walter W. Hoops 


Vice-President, Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


Tues is a real challenge to 
advertising in the conditions— 
and also the opportunities—exist- 
ing today in the building industry. 
I am referring here especially to 
the market for the more modest 
homes ranging in cost from $10,000 
down. The demand for “a home 
of our own” is universal; every- 
body wants one. Moreover, the 
majority of people thus aspiring 
to ownership have the capacity to 
pay. The producing power of the 
American wage-earner, the greatest 
of its kind in the world, is the 
force with which these aspirations 
can be backed up. 

By all the rules of merchandis- 
ing, therefore—rules that apply re- 
sultfully in the marketing of trade- 
marked commodities in general— 
home-building should now be pro- 
gressing in rather an active way 
notwithstanding the cyclical de- 
pression which, combined with last 
fall's stock market crash, now pre- 
sents something of a problem to 
current business. Yet we have the 
strange spectacle, comparing pres- 
ent conditions with those of 1926, 
of home-building being off possibly 
75 per cent and employment in 
building lines cut fully in half. 

One could say of any industry 
that there is “something the mat- 
ter”—that, ideally, conditions could 
and should be better here and 
there. But that sort of viewpoint 
s not what I have in mind. With- 
in the building industry there is a 
al issue, a definite problem, a 
itally distressing situation. 
What is going to be done about 
and wherein is the challenge to 
lvertising? The obvious answer 

that a plan should be worked 
ut, in a big national way, where- 
by the aspiring home-owner can 
make his purchase with at least 
n approach to the business pro- 
cedure that obtains when he gains 





possession of any other worth- 
while thing in which he may be in- 
terested. It is true that such oper- 
ations have been going on in a 
limited way for the last two years. 
But they are sporadic and lack 
cohesion; they should be national 
in scope and thus make the build- 
ing industry an industry in fact 
as well as in name—which it isn’t 
right now. 


The Plan of the Mail-Order Houses 


The leading mail-order houses, 
for example, have launched a plan 
which provides, roughly speaking, 
that the home buyer shall be f- 
nanced to the extent of 75 per cent 
of his purchase. This plan is 
meeting with startling success, de- 
spite the plainly apparent deficien- 
cies and handicaps under which it 
labors. Even though the mail- 
order houses, except in a few iso- 
lated instances, have no local out- 
lets and cannot take advantage of 
the selling prestige attached to na- 
tionally advertised materials for 
the reason that they do not handle 
them, they have done so far this 
year as high as 40 per cent of the 
small-home building in several 
cities. The mail-order houses, in 
a word, are right now giving the 
great national advertisers of build- 
ing material a terrific battle at 
their own game. This seems to 
prove that trade-marks, no matter 
how well they may be established, 
are of little value unless they meet 
competitors’ organizing genius with 
equal genius. 

And right there is the challenge. 
The salability of nationally adver- 
tised trade-marks in building ma- 
terials can be united with organiz- 
ing genius. That this has not been 
done up to now is due primarily 
to the fact that the deplorable con- 
ditions about which I am speaking 
are subjects on which there is little 
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agreement either within the indus- 
try or among its critics. This lack 
of agreement and correct visualiza- 
tion is due to the utter lack of or- 
ganization in building. President 
Hoover himself has become much 
concerned about the astounding 
building situation—so much so that 
he called a Building Survey Con- 
ference which met recently in Chi- 
cago. The net result of that con- 
ference was a resolution that a 
small committee be appointed to 
do further surveying and then to 
name a larger committee to repre- 
sent all important elements in the 
business. But those in closest 
touch with conditions have no great 
hopes from this move beyond a 
possible loosely operating number 
of groups which will lack unified 
purpose because the building indus- 
try is not one industry but many. 

What do we mean when we 
speak of the building industry ? 
All who take part in building? 
That would mean the village car- 
penter who comes to repair your 
front porch, the small house con- 
tractor, the apartment house and 
skyscraper contractor. It would 
mean the great lumber, cement and 
other building material companies 
of all sizes down to the little man- 
ufacturer of sash pulleys, and the 
local concrete block plant. It 
would mean all the sub-contractors 
of all sizes in various trades. Also 
real estate subdividers and specu- 
lative house builders consider 
themselves a part of the building 
industry. Any attempt to organ- 
ize such varied activities and inter- 
ests into anything which will co- 
here would appear impossible if 
indeed it were desirable. The only 
whole industry organization which 
exists is that of labor—which in it- 
self constitutes one of the indus- 
try’s problems. 


Group Consciousness 


But the building industry is sub- 
organized by groups and has keen 
group consciousness. The manu- 
facturers of similar lumber species 
have each their own group—red- 
wood, oak, maple, white pine, yel- 
low pine—and they are put to- 
gether in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which 
seeks to make lumber the pre- 
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ferred building material. Com- 
mon brick, face brick, cement, line 
—all of these are group conscious, 
organized, seeking preference for 
their products. 

The lumber dealers have a na- 
tional organization and so have the 
more important contractors—more 
group consciousness. This group 
idea is sound and natural as far 
as it goes. What it proves is that 
there is no such thing as a build- 
ing industry—in the sense we mean 
when we say automobile industry. 
It is in fact a contract or job busi- 
ness. 

If 95 per cent of all automobiles 
were built to order, if each one 
were built according to its owner’s 
fancy, if it were built by a local 
contract automaker who built five 
to ten a year, if he purchased his 
parts from the local parts dealers, 
if he took 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent down payment, if he got the 
rest of the financing from two dif- 
ferent sources locally, if he gave 
the customer from five to fifteen 
years to pay—but what's the use? 
If the automobile industry were 
operated that way it wouldn't be 
an industry. It wouldn’t be or- 
ganized. It would be the same 
crazy quilt of independent jobs 
that we see in the so-called build- 
ing industry. 

Furthermore the automobile 
would not be the wonder of the 
world for the ever increasing value 
put into it. Well, you just can't 
think of the automobile industry 
so disorganized. Yet we have to 
face the fact that the so-called 
building industry is just such a 
non-industry and that many of the 
difficulties to which it is recur- 
rently subject arise because it is 
what it is. 

If we were going to do any con- 
structive thinking we must sepa- 
rate this vast variety of operations 
on some basis that puts like with 
like. So let us narrow the inquiry 
down to the construction of homes 
under $10,000, which includes about 
85 per cent of all homes built. 

Of all kinds of construction, 
home building is currently the most 
reduced below previous records. 
For two years it has been thought 
to be at low ebb, but now it is 
lower than ever. The reason 
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stated is lack of mortgage money, 
which on the surface is true. The 
underlying reason is a past over 
supply of mortgage money, over 
lending and speculative building, 
with no control of output or sales 
policy. 

This cycle of easy money and 
much building, followed by tight 
money and little building, has been 
going on for many years, but the 
money ease and the resulting stim- 
ulation of the last peak were far 
greater than ever before. Thus 
the valley of depression is corre- 
spondingly more severe. It seems 
indeed strange that this valley of 
depression should have lasted so 
long. Never before have the 
American people had so much 
money with which to build homes 
as in these last two years. Never 
before have they had so much to 
put into savings banks, building 
and loan associations and life in- 
surance. Yet they cannot borrow 
enough to build the homes they 
want. Yes, it seems strange until 
you realize how it was brought 
about. 

When mortgage money was easy, 
lenders and their agents could not 
find enough good loans. The capi- 
tal had to find employment, so it 
went into poor loans, which, since 
everybody was taking them, some- 
how or other managed to look 
good. Now so many of these poor 
loans have been proved to be so 
very poor that capital has lost con- 
fidence in appraised values of 
homes, and even good, sound loans 
are going begging for capital that 
refuses to believe. 


Mortgage Money and the Stock 
Market 


It has been popularly supposed 
that the supply of mortgage money 
in 1928 and 1929 was limited prin- 
cipally by more attractive oppor- 
tunities in the stock market. Last 
summer, for instance, it was said 
that mortgage money was hard to 
get because much greater interest 
was forthcoming on call money in 
Wall Street. But this is true only 
to a limited extent. Insurance 
companies are the great source of 
mortgage money for home con- 
struction and they are not at all 
speculative in their operating plans. 
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The chief problem of these com- 
panies during the last two years 
has been to find desirable mort- 
gages. The truth is that the very 
ease of mortgage money supplied 
largely through the sale of col- 
lateral trust bonds and building and 
loan association stock has caused 
the misse of this money by specu- 
lative «--*‘ers. 

Wh: made so many of these 
loans poor loans? Take one ex- 
ample. A contractor is building 
a house for you. Mortgage money 
is easy and there is a vacant lot 
near by. He decides to build a 
house on his own account while 
building yours, because he can bor- 
row almost the entire cost—the 
friendly lot owner going into the 
deal with him. As soon as the two 
houses are up and you are living 
in yours, he begins to figure he 
ought to make more than a con- 
tractor’s profit on the other one 
Soon you have a new neighbor wh« 
paid $2,000 more than you for, let 
us say, an identical house and lot 
This establishes a new scale of 
“values.” Selling houses at such 
profits looks like a good business, 
so the contractor finds a speculator 
who is willing to go into building 
several houses. 

The example needs no further 
elaboration. Speculation sells $5,00( 
houses at $7,000 or more. Specula- 
tion, to find a market, sells these 
$7,000 houses to people who can 
only afford the $5,000 houses. The 
end is always the same. More 
houses than can be sold. Foreclo- 
sure sales that bring famously 
poor prices. Lenders concluding 
that enough is enough and asking, 
“How are we going to know what 
a house is worth?” 

The weak link is right here 
Not all building of houses under 
$10,000 is speculative. In fact, 
probably three-fourths of it repre- 
sents building to order, to stock 
plans, the deals being handled in 
various ways by small contractors 
or lumber dealers. But speculative 
building influences these jobs 
Both the lumber dealer and _ the 
contractor are likely to be doing 
business with the local speculative 
builders who are large, though 
close buying, customers. There- 
fore, it is not strange that on their 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER ANNOUNCES 


CATALOG 


OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


WILL BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 1, 1930 


This publication will contain individual catalogs of manu- 
facturers and supply firms selling the printing and allied 
industries, together with a most complete listing of firms 
under products manufactured, sold or distributed. 


The idea of distributing catalogs in this form has been 

] proved basically sound in major industries. It affects a 
definite saving in that it automatically solves the problem 
of the manufacturer, supply firm and buyer. 


Here in an attractive permanent binding will be presented 
to the buyer in compact interesting form information on 
machines and supplies he requires, thereby saving his time, 
space for filing, etc. It also insures the seller that informa- 
tion on his line of products is constantly available. 


This Catalog will be definitely established as a most com- 
plete and serviceable Buying Guide; the obligation of the 
publishers does not end with distribution. 


It will pay you to investigate this opportunity. For a 
reasonable price (the usual cost of postage) it is possible 
for every manufacturer and supply firm to distribute a 


complete Catalog of their products nationally to all 
reputable purchasing units in the printing industry. 


Published by 


THe INLAND PRINTER 


j, 330 S. WELLS ST. - CHICAGO 
# New York Office: 1 E. 42d St. 


for 46 years publishers of The Inland Printer 































UNRUSTRIAL 
KITCHENDOM 


a term defining the 
great group of plants 
engaged in the manu- 
facture of all kinds 
of food. 


A POPULAR SNACK 
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To advertisers it is more than something to make 
the mouth water. The pie typifies many indus- 
tries — mainly baking and milling. The milk and 
cheese, another. 


But... tous all ... it’s food. 


Therefore, the advertiser to food industries — 
baking, dairying, milling, or what not—can clarify 
and enplify his marketing and advertising prob- 
lems by thinking as he eats...in terms Of food 
instead of in terms of this item and that item. They 
all come out of “Industrial Kitchendom”— no 
matter what. These industries are diversified in 
products only. In production methods, manufac- 
turing processes and equipment... they have a 
community of interest and are bound together. 




























Consequently, Food Industries serves them all. It 
visualizes the whole of “Industrial Kitchendom” 
for them and enables them to profit by this intimate 
knowledge of what an entire industry is doing. 
Such reader interest naturally makes the advertising 
section a profitable sales promotion tool. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
TENTH AVENUE at 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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own contract jobs some padding 
is done to avoid hurting the feel- 
ings Of speculative builders—not 
to mention unconscious padding 
due to financial ineptness and shoe- 
string methods of operation. 

Thus the great American public 
finds itself paying $6,000 to $7,000 
for $5, houses. To carry that 
additional load of even $1,000, paid 
off in ten years, costs more than 
$10 a month—a very important 
item to the family who must live 
on $2,000 a year or less. It is just 
as onerous for the $3,000 income 
to handle an additional $20 to $30 
a month. 

The true remedy is this: Sup- 
pose we had a building industry 
with several independent units or- 
ganized from top to bottom, as 
we have in that famously organ- 
ized automobile industry, which 
was once largely an aggregation of 
parts makers. 

Suppose these great national cor- 
porations are engaged in marketing 
complete homes everywhere in the 
United States. Operating through 
dealers; arranging economical fi- 
nancing; controlling construction 
and prices to insure value, volume 
to insure market; building quality 
houses through the use of nation- 
ally advertised materials. Such 
houses of real value, with the in- 
flated speculative element absent, 
would not want for mortgage 
money; there is plenty of it to be 
had under those circumstances. 

All the factors necessary to start 
several such firms are already 
in existence. The laborers and 
contractors and sub-contractors to 
execute the jobs—enough of them 
everywhere to insure keen bidding 
and close prices. Lumber dealers 
are everywhere handling all kinds 
of building materials. Each ready 
and willing to act as the focal 
point in his locality—the outlet, if 
you please, for one of these pro- 
pe sed large corporations. And 
there are enough lumber dealers 
nearly everywhere to make outlets 
for several such corporations and 
to secure competition between 
them. 

There are hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year available from in- 

rance companies seeking high 
ail rock bottom mortgages on 
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modest homes. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of investors 
willing to buy collateral trust 
bonds, based on such mortgages 
when the character of the opera- 
tions is made known. 

Then why is this not being done? 
In the first place the idea has only 
crystallized in the last year. Dur- 
ing the last six months it has be- 
come more or less understood by 
some manufacturers of building 
materials in some of the groups 
mentioned above. But by and 
large, the true reason the idea has 
developed no further is because of 
the too prevalent idea that it is 
somebody else’s job. 

Here, then, is a great oppor- 
tunity for a few leading manu fac- 
turers of building materials to get 
together on this, purely on the 
basis of self interest, because it 
could be operated to require the 
sale of their products. It is an 
opportunity for the investment 

nker to be the father of the 
finest mortgage bonds ever issued, 
based on the security which is our 
industries—the’ earning power of 
American workers. It is an op- 
portunity for a life insurance pres- 
ident to make his company’s loans, 
not all to seekers for money who 
always try to borrow the utmost, 
but to individual home owners to 
whom he has insured good value 
by fathering the plan. It is an 
opportunity for advertised items 
in the building material line to cash 
in on a larger part of the salability, 
the consumer good-will, that has 
been created for them. 

What the situation plainly needs 
is the will to study, master, grasp 
and promote the thing. Once in 
operation it will be recognized by 
all as being simple, natural and 
obvious. Wanted: a leader. 





Fordham University to Give 
Graphic Arts Course 


The Manhattan division of Fordham 
University will add to its curriculum 
next fall a course on “The Graphic 
Arts in Their Relation to the Fields of 
Advertising and Printing.’”” The course 
is intended for students planning to 
enter the advertising field and will cover 
editorial and advertising copy in rela- 
tion to the graphic arts. Th are 
three main divisions to the course: (1) 
Copy and its Preparation; (2) Composi- 
tion and Printing, and (3) Printing 
Inks and Harmony of Colors, 















Information 
on Production 
Statistics 


Tovzatin AGENCY 
CHIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please let us know if 
you have ever heard of a survey be- 
ing made of the paint industry? 
We would like to find out the vol- 
ume of paint sold each year; the 
amount sold through the whole- 
salers, and if any part of the vol- 
ume is sold by direct selling. 

Possibly you have run articles 
pertaining to this subject in your 
publication, and if so, we would 
like to find out the issues in which 
they appeared. 


Cuartes H. 


T. ANDERSON. 


Mitne-Ryan-Gisson, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 
If available, we would greatly 


appreciate the following informa- 
t.on: 

Approximate number of pleasure 
boat manufacturers. 

Names, if possible, of larger 
ones. 


Approximate volume of business. 
Extent of national pleasure boat 
advertising to consumers. 
J. K. Herrerman. 


RaILways ADVERTISING 

CoMPANY 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you have available the volume 
of business in dollars and cents, 
showing the consumption of pickles 
in the United States, both in pack- 
ages and in bulk? 

If you do not have this informa- 
tion, can you tell us to whom we 
can go for same? 


A. S. 


PaciFic 


Pettit. 


MONG the hundreds of in- 


4 quiries that come to PRINTERS’ 


INK each week, there are always 
a number asking for facts and fig- 
ures concerning the production or 
corsumption of commodities and 
materials of every description. 
These figures are compiled by the 
Bureau of Census and are to be 
found in the Census of Manufac- 
tures for 1927. 

In many industries, trade asso- 
ciations and trade publications are 
in a position to supply more up-to- 
date facts. Printers’ INK, how- 
ever, makes no attempt to collect 
all these statistics since that is a 
tremendous task. 

For ready reference, the Bureau 
of Census has published a sum- 
mary report of the biennial cen- 
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sus of manufactures for 1927. 
This gives the following informa- 
tion about the various industries 
included : 


Number of establishments 
Persons engaged in the Industry 


(a) Total 

(b) Proprietors and fitm mem- 
bers 

(c) Salaried officers and em- 
ployees 


(d) Wage earners 
Horse Power 
Salaries 
Wages 
Cost of materials, supplies, 


containers for products, fuel and 

power 

(a) materials, supplies and con- 
tainers 


(b) fuel and power 
Value of ay 
Value added by manufacture. 


Following this, the same infor- 
mation is segregated by States, so 
that one can determine just where 
manufacturers are located and the 
value of the merchandise produced 
by the industries in the different 
States. The report is entitled “Sta- 
tistics for Industries and States.” 
It can be obtained from the Super- 
intendant of Documents at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 15 cents. 

More detailed statistics in re- 
gard to the production of certain 
commodities are published in the 
form of separate pamphlets de- 
voted to particular industries or 
small groups of related industries 
These reports will be sent gratis 
by the Census Bureau upon re- 
quest.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


If You Want Constantinople, 
It Is Now Istanbul 


The State Department at Washingto: 
has substituted the name Istanbul for 
Constantinople to conform to the new 
legal name for the city as directed | 
the Turkish Government. This actior 
according to Government officials, is in 
accordance with the policy of observing 
the change in legal names of places ir 
foreign countries in sending out al! 
Government mail 


Engineering Advertisers to 
Teet 


Advertisers’ Asso- 
Chicago, will hold its annual 
frolic at the Palmer House, that city, 
on the evening of June 9. In addition 
to the election of officers there will be 
a program of vaudeville entertainment 
H. W. Stoetzel, Republic Flow-Meters 
Company, is chairman of the program 
committee. 


The 
ciation, 


Engineering 


June 5, 1930 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE ®& 
FOR EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 














THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS 














You have found a constantly 
growing use for the telephone. 
You have learned its value in 
business. You have found it help- 
ful in keeping contact with fam- 
ily and friends. Its increasing use 
has given the telephone its hu- 
manly important place in modern 
life and requires the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions annually 
for extensions and improvements. 

In 1929 the Bell System’s addi- 
tions, betterments and replace- 





ments, with new manufacturing 
facilities, meant an expenditure 
of 633 million dollars. During 
this total will be more than 
700 millions. 

Definite improvements in your 
service result from a program of 
this size and kind. They start with 
the average time required 
to put in your telephone 
which in five years has 
been cut nearly in half. 
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It keeps faith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


They range through the other 
branches of your service, even to 
calls for distant points—so that 
all. but a very few of them are 
now completed while you remain 
at the telephone. 

In order to give the most effec- 
tive, as well as the most economical 
service, the operation of the Bell 
System is carried on by 24 Associ- 
ated Companies, each attuned to 
the part of the country it serves. 

The Bell Laboratories are con- 
stantly engaged in telephone 
research. The Western Electric 
Company is manufacturing the 
precision equipment needed by the 
System. The staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is developing better methods 
for the use of the operating com- 
panies. It is the aim of the 
Bell System continually to 
furnish a better telephone 
service for the nation. 
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A Travel 
Bureau Cuts the Sales 
Unit 


It Has Been Said Time and Again 
That Merchandising Ideas 


Know No Industrial Boundaries 
—Here Is a Specific Example 
Proving Once More the Un- 
limited Scope of a Sound Plan 


ECREASING the unit of sale 
is a merchandising plan that 
has proved successful in scores of 
industries. Just as increased units 
have been called upon to promote 
sales for soft drinks, auto fan 
belts and lamps, so has the smaller 
unit accomplished a similar end for 
products ranging from food and 
toilet goods to brooms and brushes. 
It is a basic solution for a basic 
problem. Even the man whose 
business it is to sell travel may 
find that his unit of sale needs ad- 
justment. 

Transatlantic tourist traffic has 
fallen off sharply since the first 
of the year. Attribute this to the 
stock market crash if you wish. 
The fact is that steamship com- 
panies and travel agencies are 
faced with the problem of increas- 
ing bookings. It is interesting to 
discover that one tourist bureau is 
trying a smaller sales unit as a 
solution. 

National Tours, a New York 
steamship tourist bureau, has char- 
tered three Cunard liners which 
will be diverted from their trans- 
oceanic schedules to sail on three 
cruises of six and one-quarter days 
each, part way to Europe and back 
again, or to “nowhere,” as the ad- 
vertisements describe it. 

The idea back of the plan was 
outlined for Printers’ INK by 
Ralph Dellevie, president of Na- 
tional Tours. “Because of current 
business conditions,” says Mr. 
Dellevie, “we feel that long vaca- 
tions will be somewhat curtailed 
by those executives who have it 
in their power to take them. Busi- 
ness men will feel reluctant to 
spend any great length of time away 
from their enterprises. For this 
reason a short cruise of six days, 
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combining the pleasures of an 
ocean voyage together with the as- 
surance afforded a brief leave from 
business, will, we think, appeal 
strongly to this class. 

“Our plan is also especially well 
suited to the great middle class: 
the thousands of wage-earners 
whose incomes and vacation pe- 
riods will never permit of a trip 
abroad. And there are others also 
who care for a sea voyage, but who 
dislike the bustle and bother of 
traveling in foreign countries.” 

An advertising campaign, which 
at present calls for space in a half 
dozen metropolitan New York 
newspapers, is now under way, 
featuring the cruises to nowhere. 
Advertisements range in. size from 
200 lines by four columns to 10 
lines by two columns. As the warm 
weather sets in it is planned to 
increase the campaign so as to in- 
clude additional newspapers. 

Copy stresses the “new, different, 
restful, interesting, healthful and 
sociable way of spending a week 
at sea.” A recent advertisement, 
typical of the series, follows: 


A BRAND NEW IDEA . - 

3 Summer Ocean Cruises to “No 
where” 

Part way to Europe and back again! 


An ocean trip to Nowhere! A 
voyage to mid-ocean—cool, deep and 
blue. Sailing the high seas on the 
lane to Europe and yet actually go- 
ing to no port. New York the port 
of departure; New York the port of 
entry. Six and one-quarter days of 
luxury and the cool —F ~ of 
ocean breezes, of health and sun- 
shine, of the recreation which only 
a sea trip offers city-worn nerves. 
Almost a whole week of Cunard 
service and meals—and that means 
the best on any sea. Doesn't it 
sound fascinating, glamorous, ad- 
venturesome? The spirit of the Vi 
kings in a modern setting with all! 
the luxury and surety of modern 
jiant greyhounds of the sea— 
Sunard-Anchor ships of 23,500 tons, 
chartered between their regular 
runs to Europe to bring undreamed 
of pleasures to thousands of vaca 
tionists. 


While it is hoped that the trips 
to nowhere will serve as an addi- 
tional source of income for Na- 
tional Tours, the idea is not with- 
out benefit to the Cunard Line 
The cruises will serve as a sample 
of Cunard service—a sample that 
may later prove a tangible asset 
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Chicago —J. C. BILLINGSLEA, INC. 
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“taken for a ride” 


Yessir! Our old rate card is being “taken fora ride” by the 
circulation department. It will be killed —“ bumped off”. 
But the job will be taken over by another. Rate card No. 2 
has been issued and is being groomed to take No. 1's place 
in the DAIRY TRIBUNE ranks on the date mentioned. 


DAIRY TRIBUNE is a new magazine. Leading manufacturers 
and advertisers, whose logical outlet is the three billion dollar 
dairy market, have been watching this new national dairy 
magazine. They have seen its ready acceptance — have 
noted its brisk editorial style and sensible, up-to-date make-up. 


To these manufacturers and advertisers — producers of build- 
ing materials and barn equipment, separators, milking 
machines, dairy plant equipment, refrigerating equipment, 
trucks and farm machinery, fence and posts, and many 
other lines— we are offering a special opportunity to reach 
fhis three billion dollar market, through DAIRY TRIBUNE, at 
the old rate until the September, 1931 issue. Our representa- 
tives will be pleased to give details of this special offer. 


Dairy Iribune 
Mount Morris, Illinois 





New York—A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
123 W. Madison St. Central 0465 101 Park Ave. Caledonia 0607 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
Established 1891 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO: 66 E. South Water St. 
NEW YORK: 342 Madison Ave. 
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Let’s Have 
Executive Titles That 
Mean Something 


\Wittnetm Lusrication Company 
St. Paut, Minn. 
Fditor of Printers’ Inx: 

You are always interested in 
something new, and usually you 
re several jumps ahead—at least 
we think so—of the other advertis- 
ng and sales magazines. We thought 
you might be interested in what we 
think is somewhat new in the matter 
f outlining executive responsibil- 
ties and making a clear-cut divi- 
on in sales managing. 

In this organization the president 
f the company is also director of 
sales. H. G. Myser and myself were 
formerly the sales counselor and 
sales promotion manager, but the 
president of the company, believ- 
ing that the title “sales counselor” 
was not very definite, and believing 
that the title “sales promotion man- 
ager” had more or less wrong con- 
notation, especially in writing to 
salesmen, decided to change them. 

_ He appreciated the fact that to 

10st executives, sales promotion 
means the development of new terri- 
tories and the development of new 
ideas; but to a lot of salesmen out 
in the territory the promotion man- 
ager is one who promotes and 
‘ftentimes they feel pushes over 
new ideas not to their liking, so 
H. G. Myser was made director of 
sales supervision, which definitely 
arries the idea that he supervises 
the daily activities of the sales force 

f more than two hundred men in 
twenty-two States and Canada. He 
goes over their daily reports—he 
watches their progress in the terri- 
tories—in other words he has to do 
with their progress and their ac- 
-omplishments in their sales work. 
My title was changed to director of 
sales development—developing and 
pening new territories — develop- 
ng new sales ideas, and perfect- 
ng sales equipment, sales manuals, 
reference manuals—in other words 
the scene with which the salesmen 
work. 

Do you think these titles are more 
xplanatory and more definite? 

P. Pavtson, 
Director of Sales Development. 
P. S. I believe the last six issues 

f Printers’ Inx have contained 
more valuable and interesting in- 
formation than anv other twelve 
issues of any magazine in this field. 
More power to your progressive and 
ulert organization. 


N a day when the head office 
boy has become “assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of person- 
nel research,” executive titles have 
come to mean very little. One im- 
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portant reason for this, over and 
beyond the average democratic 
American’s overweening desire to 
be called something even if it is 
only fourth assistant something or 
other, is the growing complication 
of business structure. 

We do not have to go very far 
back into our memories to remem- 
ber the day when managing sales- 
men was a fairly simple problem, 
uncomplicated by statistics, psy- 
chology, etc. In those days, a 
sales manager managed sales. It 
is even possible to remember when 
fairly large corporations had only 
one vice-president who was really 
expected to act for the president 
in his absence. Advertising man- 
agers managed advertising, presi- 
dents presided. 

Today all that is changed. The 
sales manager’s duties have be- 
come so complicated that often 
they are performed by a dozen 
men, none of whom solely manages 
sales. The term “sales promotion” 
has come into great favor, with 
the result that it means one thing 
for some companies, another for 
others. Other terms and titles 
have undergone the same experi- 
ence. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to 
find a company which, instead of 
borrowing executive titles from 
other companies, really goes about 
the task of finding titles that fit 
the jobs to be done by the execu- 
tives who bear the titles. Cer- 
tainly the company has gone about 
as far as possible in making the 
titles clear and graphic without 
being cumbersome.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 


Appoints Mayers Agency 
Visionola of California, Ltd., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, manufac- 
turer of home entertainment machines, 
a combination radio, electric phono- 
graph and picture projector, has ap- 
pointed The Mayers Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Hotel Accounts to Bisberne 
Agency 
The Belden-Stratford, Parkway and 
Webster Hotels, all of Chicago, have 
appointed the Bisberne Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 








Why the Consumer Goes 
on Strike 


A Female Captain of Industry Takes a Day Off to Buy Some Raiment 
and Thereby Hangs a Tale 


By Elizabeth Onativia 


HERE seems to be a growing 

trend in trade and general pe- 
riodicals to emphasize the need of 
what might be called horizontal 
thinking. “King Mob,” the much 
discussed book referred to in the 
May 3 issue of Printers’ INK, 
under the heading “An Angry 
Book by an Angry Man” is one ex- 
ample. “Midnight Thinking” in 
the June Scribner's, is the same 
idea treated from an educational 
point of view. 

In various random writings; 
there is distinct revolt, articulated 
by those who have the gift of 
words, against mass mentality. The 
great difficulty in getting results 
from this sincere criticism seems 
to me to be the fact that there is 
no pooling of literature. I should 
like to see a business paper come 
out with a literary article on the 
subject, and one of the magazines 
without illustrations publishing a 
merchandising article. Why segre- 
gate thought? 

For instance, here is an experi- 
ence related to me by a busy, en- 
lightened woman. It is the sort 
of simple story that has value, as 
showing the exact conditions re- 
sulting from our worship of for- 
mulas. It has no tie-up with liter- 
ature or the trade, but it is a 
statement of fact, of human emo- 
tions, having a value for both. 

This female captain of industry 
took a day off, after the last hot 
spell, to provide herself with rai- 
ment against another emergency, in 
much the same spirit that actuates 
parents during the fall and spring 
months, when woven name tapes 
are being sewn, from coast to 
coast, on the outfits of the coming 
generation. 

This woman wanted a bathing 
suit and coat, suitable to her years. 
She wanted a dark but washable 
dress, and a rough, dark, large 
straw hat, in a brownish tone. She 





wanted some dark brown silk 
stockings. She wanted a long pink 
slip. That was what she, as an in- 
dividual, wanted. 

From the advertisements which 
she had read in the papers, she 
supposed that this stock would be 
found in any department store. 
Her problem, as she visualized it, 
was to make the adjustment bhe- 
tween her desires, her pocketbook, 
the salespeople and time. Here 
is the log. 

* * 

10 a.m. A nationally known de- 
partment store. First, the slip. 
The expensive slips had hems 
which could be let down, to be 
sure, but that would be made un- 
comfortably narrow by the process. 
Others were too high in the neck. 
The cheap slips were better cut, 
but irrevocably stitched about the 
hem. In despair, Mrs. Blank or- 
dered the longest of one of these, 
naturally unnecessarily large at the 
top, praying that she might be able 
to train it into shape by sheer 
force. 

10:20. There were no dark 
brown stockings. “These are the 
darkest we have, Madam.” “But,” 
said Mrs. Blank, “those are the 
same color that I am wearing. | 
thought it was acknowledged that 
stockings would be darker this 
spring.” “I couldn’t say about 
that, Madam. ‘These are the dark- 
est we have.” So Mrs. Blank or- 
dered the darkest they had, know- 
ing that if this store had nothing 
else, the same condition would be 
true of other stores. 

10:30. The bathing suit depart- 
ment. Mrs. Blank craved one of the 
fetching shirts and shorts adver- 
tised, modest but chic.. The sales- 
woman explained that she had just 
been sent down to the department, 
but would do her best. Together 
they explored the stock cases. 
There were light-colored shirts 
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Let your salesmen talk 
in pictures 





Tue S.V.E. Jam Handy Pocket Explainer enables a 
salesman to show his product and its use in still pictures 
... at the office desk, in the prospect’s home, across 
the counter of a store . . . anywhere. Gets attention be- 
cause of novel presentation. Weight 134 pounds, slips 
into coat pocket. 

The Society for Visual Education is the designer and 
manufacturer of this unique $.V.E. Jam Handy Pocket 
Explainer, distributed by the Jam Handy Picture Ser- 
vice (Newspapers’ Film Corporation). For window 
display and advertising purposes the Society manu- 
factures the S.V.E. Automatic Picturol Projector; and 
for sales promotion and lecturing purposes, the manually 
operated S.V.E. Picturol Projector (sold industrially 
under the label of the S.V.E. Jam Handy Explainer). 





Society ror Visuat Epucation, Inc. 
Dept. 360, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send details about Projectors. 
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City State 
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and shorts, but no coat to match. 
There were silk three-piece gar- 
ments, in either too light colors or 
too small sizes. There was one jer- 
sey suit, just the thing, ona display 
counter, but alas, in a hair-raising 
red, with sunbeam rays in black 
across the chest. 

They appealed to the buyer, who 
was selling behind a counter. “We 
have just the same thing here, 
Madam.” The buyer laid out a 
bright purple and a green. “But,” 
said Mrs. Blank, “that isn’t the 
same quality, and I want a dark 
one.” “Well, Madam, that on the 
counter is an imported suit, the 
only one we have. But we have 
plenty of black ones.” Black ones 
were produced in regiments, heavy 
and abbreviated. The saleswoman 
burst into tears. The buyer became 
aloof. Mrs. Blank explained that 
she wanted a bathing suit, and a 
coat, that she would pay anything 
in reason, but that she refused to 
make a spectacle of herself. The 
buyer became more aloof. “This 
is all the stock we have, Madam,” 
the saleswoman whimpered. Mrs. 
Blank thanked them both as 
humbly as she could and left. 

11:15. Another department store. 
After a cursory survey of the 
bathing suits, and of customers 
obviously also making concessions, 
Mrs. Blank realized that the same 
drought prevailed. She went to 
the dress department. Here were 
dresses at most reasonable prices, 
but either washable in sport mod- 
els, with no sleeves, or the usual 
street dresses of unwashable ma- 
terial. She picked out three and 
tried them on. The first was too 
short with no hem to let down. 
The second was in the new mode, 
waisty and tight, a fashion in 
which Mrs. Blank had never ap- 
peared and never intended to. The 
third, on her person, gave her the 
look of a well-dressed governess, 
a look calculated to depress rather 
than impress her clients. Mrs. 
Blank apologized and sought the 
hats. 

Noon. 


“No, Madam, we have 
no rough straw hats, unless you 


want a garden hat. They are not 
wearing rough straw hats this 
year .. . Oh, yes, you might find 
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one in one of the French shops, 
but we have nothing.” It was in- 
deed true. There were any number 
of brown hats, slick and groomed, 
showing none of the symptoms of 
hats in the days when hats were 
hats and not bowls, which Mrs. 
Blank had believed from the ad 
vertisements might be on the way. 

12:45. A hurried survey of the 
stock in the shops for ten blocks, 
and lunch. 

1:45. An exclusive shop, wher« 
Mrs. Blank had traded for years 
Reasonable prices, but smooth, 
small hats and too dressy dresses 

2:15. A specialty shop run by) 
a stockbroker. Mrs. Blank howled 
for the proprietor, and asked ij 
she or the U. S. A. was wrong 
He explained that the cutters-up 
had guessed wrong in the spring, 
that the public wouldn’t buy the 
new fashions, that the cutters-up 
were working overtime to get out 
the styles the public did want, and 
that meanwhile stock was at a 
premium, though selling for noth- 
ing. But not to tell anyone. Bad 
for prosperity and morale. 

2:30. Aromatic spirits of am- 
monia and deep thought. A return 
journey down the other side of the 
street. The find of a dark, smart 
bathing suit, with a coat to match, 

. A hurried exit. 

3:30. <A large specialty shop 
Here the saleswoman was intelli 
gent. “We have no rough straw 
hats, but I have one that will suit 
you as far as shape goes.” The 
hat was tried on. It was austeré 
in complexion, but the shape was 
good, and the hat was bought. Mrs 
Blank was later to find out that 
she disliked it because the light 
shone through the brim and gave 
her a leprous look. 

3:45. The same shop. “I will 
show you all the bathing suits we 
have, Madam.” Mrs. Blank ex- 
plained that she had seen all the 
bathing suits in the world, that she 
only wanted to see one, a dark 
suit with some skirt, of good qual 
ity. The saleswoman eased Mrs 
Blank into a chair, and produced 
exactly the right article. “Now, 
how did you happen to have that?” 
asked Mrs. Blank. “It’s new stock, 
Madam, just advertised in our new 
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Ready for 
your Files! 


The First 
Complete 


DISTRIBUTING 


In this book, just off the press, will be found highly interesting 
facts about House-to-House Distributing of Advertising Litera- 
ture and Samples, the medium of Direct Results. What it is, 
what it does, what it costs, how to use it on any scale from 
National Coverage to a One-Community Test —this book tells 
you all. It will be sent without obligation. Ask the 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
Exclusive Distributors’ Association, Inc. 
{ €stablished 1902} 

709-710 J. M. Studebaker Building, South Bend, Indiana 





NATIONAL Representative, Exclusive Distributors’ Association, Inc. 
709-710 J. M. Studebaker Building, South Bend, Indiana 


Send without obligation to us, a copy of The First Complete Book of Facts 
on House-to-House Distributing. 

Name 
Address 

City and State 
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A Broadway Store 
if you want it 


VG ental 
for these features 

















will be nominal—considering the tremendous 
prestige gained. 


This thoroughly modern BROADWAY office 
building, in the midst of business activity, also 
fronts on SEVENTH AVENUE, and is adjacent 
to many popular hotels and theatres visited 
daily by thousands of transients as well as resi- 
dent New Yorkers. 


Full particulars including floor plan, photo, 
and rentals will be furnished without obligation 
to you or your authorized representative. 


BETHLEHEM ENGINEERING CORP. 
1560 Broadway (at 46th Street) New York City 


Telephone BRYant 1230 
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booklet. We've just got in a new 
line.” A coat was found to go 
with it, reasonable in appearance 
and price. 

4:10. The same shop. Wash- 
able dresses not suitable for the 
streets. “That’s what I tell our 
customers, Madam,” said the sales- 
woman, “but they want wash 
dresses in summer and they will 
buy them for street wear.” Re- 
luctant capitulation to an un-wash 
dress, on the part of Mrs. Blank. 
This happened to be the same 
model as one she had bought in 
Paris the summer before, but it 
was comfortable, cool and cheer- 
ful. The saleswoman, an old 
hand, explained that they were 
providing the best of last season’s 
models, until such time as new fash- 
ions could be devised. 

4:45. Gloves from a talkative 
saleswoman at the expensive shop 
where Mrs. Blank had for years 
bought them. “You haven’t been 
here for some time, Mrs. Blank.” 
Mrs. Blank very nearly growled. 

5:15. Home. Collapse. Bever- 
ages. 

The next day. 9 a.m. The bath- 
ing suit and dress arrive. The 
slip arrives. The stockings arrive. 
No hat. Telephone. Hat by boy. 
No gloves. Three days later, the 
gloves. Sent to the wrong ad- 
dress. 

* * * 

There’s the story. Having 
worked in a department store, Mrs. 
Blank knew the routine of sales 
slips and so on, and always helped 
the saleswomen. She knew of the 
troubles of the textile trade, but 
still saw no reason why she should 
make a guy of herself to help out 
the executives. 

There was no time for home- 
sewing. She felt that with all the 
enticing advertising, with all the 
desire for sales, that she ought to 
be able to go out and accouter 
herself at retail, but not at the 
cost of her self-respect, or of de- 
lay. She abased herself to the 
System, to the words written, for 
instance, about the necessity for 
“basic color co-operation, in order 
to plan a season’s ensemble,” but 
as she had the remains of last sea- 
son’s ensemble, she also desired 
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basic personal co-operation. A 
black hat, for instance, would have 
involved a complete new set of 
accessories, if she were to have 
any sort of well-dressed appear- 
ance, and being a working woman, 
Mrs. Blank had neither the time 
nor the money to devote to the 
chase. 

This is a feminine experience, 
but by no means common to one 
woman only. It has in it also all 
the elements of discrepancy be- 
tween production, advertising and 
merchandising or distribution, or 
whatever the habit of speech may 
be. Mrs. Blank felt that the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer, with taste, would sympa- 
thize would her, but was powerless 
to buck the mob spirit of the ma- 
jority of stylists, whether of bath- 
tubs, bathing suits or hats. 

She felt that those who were the 
first to consult the taste of the 
public, individual by individual, 
would be the first to show a bet- 
ter balance sheet. She felt, and 
learned by later querying, that a 
vast number of individuals, in 
every walk of life, felt as she did 
She felt that the advertisements 
were so much sweeter than the real 
articles, that it would perhaps be 
wiser in the future simply to re- 
gard them as delightful fiction. 

A little individual or personal 
research would reveal the situation. 
Let ten key men in ten key towns 
make a list of what they need, in 
any way, and what they want, and 
let them go out, guided, if you 
like, by local or national adver 
tisements, and see what they can 
get. Then let them go home, and, 
unaided by lingering slogans and 
mob maxims, total the results. 

But better still, let them buy all 
the business papers for one month, 
and all the general and literary 
magazines, and for one week-end, 

y, devote themselves to obser\ 
ing that what seems to them th 
difficulty about their own busi- 
nesses is not a trade cycle, or an 
economic depression or inflation, 
but the beginning of a new decade 
of thought, which is going to be 
the underlying motive in a happier, 
and more satisfactory national 
prosperity. 
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A BETTER WAY TO AVOID IT. . Mailing cuts, 
mats and art work uninsured is a risk that you shouldn’t 
assume. And all other methods are slow and cumbersome. 
Here’s a better way —a quick, convenient, automatic 
way, provided by a Hartford Mail Package Insurance Policy. 
No waiting in line. No blanks to fill out. No special fees. 
Just a coupon, enclosed in the parcel, and off it goes, at 
ordinary postal rates, guaranteed to arrive, or Hartford pays. 
If loss occurs, it’s the Hartford’s loss — no tax on your 
cash or patience — for Hartford pays promptly and fully. 
Mail this coupon and get the whole story. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Co. Dept. P. 1. W-6-5 Hartford, Conn. 
Tell us more about your method of saving time and money on 
mats, plates and art work mailed to clients and publications. 


Signed 





Address. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD «+ CONNECTICUT 
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Somewhere 
in the State of 
New York 


there’s a man - 


like this ..... 


he can sell if he has something 
real to sell. . 

he has had a hard time finding 
something unusual to sell—unusual 
things to sell and men to sell them 
are rare! 


here is an unusually good monthly 
income producing idea—but it takes 
an unusual man to sell it! He 
must have a wide acquaintance— 
He must have nerve—persistency— 
COURAGE! 


He will win big rewards—but he 
must earnestly WANT BIG RE- 
WARDS! 


If this sounds as if you wanted ‘to 
look into it, call on Walt Koch any 
morning between 9:30 and 10:30,» 
at 24 West 56th Street and he'll 
tell you more about it and put you 
in touch with headquarters. 




















Manufacturing 


AUSTRALIA 


A complete equipment 
located in Sydney, N.S.W., 
under the control of a 
qualified manufacturing 
chemist, is available for 
branded pharmaceutical 
products. The services of 
an associated distributing 
agency are also-available, 
if desired. 


London Correspondents : 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD. 


86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1 
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Says Advertising Plays Greatest 
Part in Oil Burner Sales 


Business is as good as you make it 
and advertising plays an ae, im- 
portant part in making for better busi- 
ness during depression, E. V. Walsh, 
sales manager of The Timken-Detro't 
Compan etroit, told the Milwaukee 
Sales Managers Association at a recent 
meeting. His company, he said, was 
spending 35 per cent more in advertis- 
ing this year than it did last year and 
considers it money well spent, judging 
from the results obtained. 

An analysis of sales in the oil burner 
industry, Mr. Walsh pointed out, showed 
that 81 per cent of all sales were made, 
according to an actual canvass of 
buyers, ause the purchaser had been 
influenced by advertising, or by friends 
which he called the same thing. Only 
19 per cent, he said, were due to sales 
men interesting purchasers in the pri i. 
uct. Advertising, concluded Mr. Walsh, 
is absolutely essential to sell goods in 
spite of the fact that salesmen generally 
protest that they and not the advertising 
are’ the most important factors in sel 
ing the goods. 


Newspaper Advertising 


» Executives Form New Group 


At the departmental meetings of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation during its recent convention 
at Washington, D. C., a new organiza- 
tion was formed to be known as the 
“Less than 100,000 group.” Hoyt Boy- 
lan, of the Richmon Ind., Palladium- 
Item, is temporary chairman and Perry 
J. La Bounty, of the Bloomington, IIl., 
Pantagraph, is temporary secretary 
The purpose of the new group is to 
allow for one or two group luncheons 
peculiar to papers in cities of less than 
100,000 population. 


Buys Columbus, Ga., 


“Enquirer-Sun” 

The R. W. Page Corporation, pub- 
lisher of the a th Ga., Ledger, an 
evening paper, has purchased the Colum- 
bus Enquirer-Sun, a morning paper. The 
Enquirer-Sun was formerly owned by 
Julian Harris. The Page Gan also 
publishes newspapers in Bradenton, Fila., 
and Wilmington, N. C. 


Appoints Byerly-Humphrey & 
Prentke 

The Radiart Corporation, Cleveland 
has appointed yerly- Humphrey & 
Prentke, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Business ens and direct mail are 
being use 


Kokomo, Ind., Newspapers 


Merge 
The Kokomo, Ind., Dispatch has been 
bought by John Arthur Klautz, pul 
lisher of the Kokomo Tribune. he 
Tribune was established in 1850 and the 
Dispatch in 1870. 
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cannot re- 


frain from point- 
Weaklings in7 an editorial 


Read This finger at one of 


the strongest testimonials for sane, 
continuous advertising that has 
come our way in recent months. 
The firm is Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Wholesale, of Chicago. As 
a business institution it has been 
in existence something less than 
eighty years, the last forty-three 
of which have been spent in the 
same location. Within the month, 
however, it has moved to larger 
and finer quarters. 

By consistent advertising and 
honest merchandising, it has won 
for itself a goodly share of pres- 
tige. It has made the name Field, 
Wholesale, synonymous with all 
that its even older brother, Field, 
Retail, stands for. It is, inciden- 
tally, one of those mercantile firms 
which has never had a sale. 


Let the We 
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Prior to its recent move, how- 
ever, officials decided to lighten the 
inventory load by staging a general 
house sale, including “a large vol- 
ume of merchandise, broken lots, 
samples, items to be discontinued, 
and in some cases new goods that 
have never been shown before.” 

But here is the interesting point. 
Other than through its own sales- 
men, this sale was announced to 
the trade solely by means of one 
8% by 11 folder, mailed out to a 
list of all who had at any time 
done business with the firm. There 
was no mentioning of prices or 
per cents; there was no cataloging, 
other than the above general de- 
scription, of the merchandise to be 
offered. The folder, in substance, 
stated briefly: “Before we move 
to the Merchandise Mart, we in- 
tend to dispose of a large volume 
of merchandise. This gives you 
an opportunity to buy seasonable 
goods at very advantageous prices 
from every one of our depart- 
ments.” 

And that single folder drew in 
upward of 5,000 out-of-town buy- 
ers during the six-day period. But 
that’s a misnomer; it wasn’t the 
folder. It was the name Marshall 
Field & Company, Wholesale, and 
all that it stands for, as established 
by long years of steady, consistent 
advertising and fair dealing. It 
takes more than years alone to 
build a name. 


While of no par- 
Definition ticular profes: 
sional signifi- 
cance, it is always interesting to 
note what those in the public eye 
have to say about advertising, es- 
pecially when they attempt a defi- 
nition. Here, for instance, is a 
definition conceived by no less a 
person than H. R. H. Prince 
George, K.G. Speaking before an 
advertising gathering at London, 
with a commendable frankness 
sometimes lacking in public per- 
sonages, he said: “When I was 
asked by your chairman to come to 
this dinner to speak on a subject 
I really know little about, my first 
thought was to ask myself: What 
exactly is advertising? What does 
it do? How does it do it? 
“My mind, therefore, sought some 
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symbol, and this came to me when 
driving down the Mall. Suddenly 
| noticed a tall building emerge 
from the darkness into brilliant 
illumination. That building now 
stood clearly revealed by what I 
believe is called flood lighting. 
That is what you gentlemen seem 
to me to be engaged upon—flood- 
lighting the work and services of 
man so that each article is better 
known, better seen and more keenly 
desired.” 

Possibly the comparison is old. 
But it will bear repeating anyway, 
for it is neither inaccurate nor 
lacking in inspiration. Some would 
dismiss it as oratorical and, like 
most figurative comparisons, so it 
is. But no man is the worse off 
for possessing a broad vision of 
his field. And no advertising man 
would be the worse off for think- 
ing of his vocation as the flood- 
light of the commercial world— 
as the economic instrument which 
makes it possible to bring a prod- 
uct successfully before the buying 
gaze of millions of potential cus- 
tomers. 


More Care At both the re- 
in Space cent advertising 
conventions in 

Buying Washington it 
was evident that the old question 
of more careful selection of media 
was a matter of great interest. No 
less than ten speakers at the two 
conventions touched upon some 
phase of the subject and it was 
also a general subject of informal 
conversation. 

Kenneth Collins, executive vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Co., 
surprised some of his hearers 
when he said: “There is an annual 
award at Harvard University for 
just about everything in the ad- 
vertising field except one of the 
most important, namely, judicious 
space buying. Why not a prize 
to the man who, in the committee’s 
best judgment, has most accurately 
geared his campaigns to the cor- 
rect media?” 

There are, as a matter of fact, 
‘wo awards made by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, car- 
rying out the Bok bequest, that 
might conceivably make Mr. Col- 
lins’ suggestion more than a pleas- 
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ant remark made in the course of 
a speech. There are awards for 
advertising campaigns that strike 
the committee as being best in ex- 
cellence both of planning and exe- 
cution. Surely space buying has 
a very definite and important 
place in planning as well as exe- 
cution. 

Then there is another award for 
research. More and more, the 
most careful research is being ap- 
plied to the selection of media 
which best cover the advertiser’s 
logical market. 

Two statements in the official 
Harvard bulletin seem to have a 
definite bearing on the subject of 
space buying. One of them men- 
tions as an object of the awards 
the desire to encourage workers 
for work well done, “work ordi- 
narily carried on in anonymity,” 
and again a statement about im- 
proving methods “fraught with 
danger of wasteful and unsound 
expenditure when indifferently or 
unsoundly employed.” 

Careless space buying is one of 
the great wastes of advertising. 
Much good work is being done to 
improve methods by men who work 
anonymously. Perhaps one of the 
two present awards might be ex- 
panded to include as an important 
item the subject of space buying 
or a new award made to cover it. 

In any case, the suggestion 
should receive consideration, for it 
touches on one of the oldest but 
still most important functions of 
the advertiser and the agent. 


Four Methods In one of its re- 


of cent pone of 

copy in the cam- 

Substitution paign to advertise 

advertising that Pictorial Review 

has been carrying on, this publica- 

tion listed several methods by 

which substitution is practiced by 
retail clerks. The copy says: 

“Perhaps you ask for a certain 
advertised article by name and the 
clerk will say: ‘Here’s a new 
brand we just got in. Many of our 
customers like it." Would you like 
to try a package?’” 

Another method mentioned is 
when the clerk tells the shopper 
that there is a “special” on. Per- 
haps she would like to try the 
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“special” instead of her regular 
brand. Again the clerk says that 
the store does not carry the brand, 
but here is one just as g 

One more form is mentioned in 
the copy. It takes the form of 
giving the shopper the article 
asked for, and then selling her un- 
known brands for most of the 
other products on the shopping list. 

In addition to these three meth- 
ods an even more insidious method 
of substitution is sometimes used. 
A store will raise the price on cer- 
tain advertised brands, at the same 
time dropping the price on its own 
private brands. The latter is made 
lower in price. 

A woman accustomed to doing 
most of her shopping at one store 
sees her favorite brand higher in 
price than she has been accustomed 
to pay. Instead of shopping around 
to check up she is likely to become 
annoyed at the high price and be 
an easier victim for the “just as 
good.” 

It is a new and particularly diffi- 
cult form of substitution to meet. 

Showing James J. Davis, 
Washington 


Secretary of 
Labor, in ad- 
dressing the recent convention of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America at Washington, made a 
suggestion that is at least worth 


thinking about. This was that the 
Federation should adopt Washing- 
ton as its permanent convention 
city, and thus keep up a permanent 
contact “with the men who manage 
the greatest business in all the 
world—the United States Govern- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Davis thought that a yearly 
meeting as successful as this one 
admittedly was, held in the nation’s 
capital, would be beneficial to all 
concerned; at least it would give 
to the lawmakers a much more 
accurate view of the place of ad- 
vertising in the country’s economic 
setup, and this unquestionably 
would help. 

It cannot be doubted, from the 
reactions of Secfetary Davis and 
other Government officials, that the 
convention made a real impression 
in that seat of the mighty. Some 
of our statesmen, for reasons good 
or otherwise are notoriously—per- 
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haps naively would be a better 
word—dilettante in their view of 
advertising; they know there is 
such a thing, and that is about all. 
It was rather a delicious feeling, 
therefore, to note the way they 
opened their eyes as they saw this 
convention function; advertising 
must be a real business force after 
all, and perhaps they should be- 
come better acquainted with it. 

For this reason we are inclined 
to agree with Secretary Davis that 
a yearly convention in the capital 
city would be a good thing for ad- 
vertising. It would add dignity 
and importance to the Federation 
and what it is trying to accomplish 
—provided, of course, that. subse- 
quent meetings should not fall be- 
low the standard of the one in 
question. 

Charles C. Younggreen, then 
president of the Federation, had 
something of a fight on his hands, 
we understand, in inducing his fel- 
low-members of the Federation's 
board of governors to take the con- 
vention to Washington. There was 
an element of risk in the proce- 
dure, at that. If it had been a 
flop in Washington the conse- 
quences would have been more 
serious than if it had been a flop 
elsewhere. But it was the exact 
opposite ; it was an officially recog- 
nized success. Mr. Younggreen 
has apparently started something 
in securing this Governmental rec- 
ognition of advertising under 
such favorable auspices—something 
which is bound to be especially 
valuable if it can be repeated. 


Appointed by Eastern 


Confection Corporation 

Arthur N. Hosking, Jr., formerly an 
advertising representative with the But 
terick Publishing Company and, prior 
to that, with Liberty, New York, has 
been appointed general manager in 
charge of sales, a and ad 
vertising of. the Eastern onfection 
Corporation, New York. 


Geyer to Direct Kroger 
Broadcast 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, will use a series of 
fifty-two weekly broadcasts over a chain 
of radio stations, starting on June 4 
The account is being handled by The 
Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio, and 
New York advertising agency. 
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Advertising Club News 


D. L. Scott, President, 
Los Angeles Club 


Daniel L. Scott, of the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation, was elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles re- 
cently. Other offi- 
cers elected were: 
Phil Battelle, Bat- 
telle Publishing 
Company, first 
vice-president; 
Russell M. Mac- 
Lennan, Security- 
First National 
Bank of Los An- 
geles, vice-presi- 
dent, and oe 
Bushnell, Los An- 
geles manager of 
the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 
secretary and 
treasurer. 

Directors elect- 
ed to serve for 
1930-31 are: W. 
G. Scholts, Scholts 
Advertising Agency; John Jay Messler, 
advertising manager, Union Bank and 
Trust Company, and James E. Waters, 
Waters Nash Automobile Agency. 

. SS 


D. L. Scott 


Adcraft Club Honors Its 
First President 


J. W. T. Knox, first president of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, was made an 


member for life of that club 
at its closing meeting of the season, 
held recently. Mr. Knox was presented 
with a framed resolution authorizing the 
membership. 

This closing meeting was also marked 
by an “Old Timers” party. Members 
who have been in the club longest were 
furnished with side-burns, goatees and 
mustaches and given places of honor 
at the meeting. 

The board of directors of the club 
has also been asked to start plans imme- 
diately for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the club to be held early in 
December. 


honorary 


* * * 


Heads Kansas City Club 

R. B. Hastings has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Kansas 
City. A. B. Church was elected first 
vice-president and Mrs. Maude DeVerse 
Newton, second vice-president. 

L. W. DeYoung was elected secre- 
tary and F. P. Gossard, Jr., was made 
treasurer. Francis J. Gable, C. E. Grif- 
fin and Karl R. Koerper were elected as 
members of the board of governors. 

‘a 2 


N. Y. U. Men in Advertising 


Plan Golf Tournament 
The New York University Men in 
Advertising will hold a golf tournament 
at the Gedney Farm Golf Club, White 
Plains, N. Y., on June 17. 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 
Re-elects Ruth E. Clair 


Ruth E. Clair, of the Webster Boiler 
Company, was re-elected president of 
the Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women at its recent annual meeting. 
Re-elected with Miss Clair were Edith 
B. Ellsworth, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., vice-president; Nan Collins, 
Roland G. E. Ullman Agency, treasurer, 
and Francisca Firsching, Jones and 
Firsching, corresponding secretary. Lydia 
Roesler, Lincoln Photo-Engraving Com- 
pany, was elected recording secretary. 

The following: directors were elected, 
each for a term of one year: Florence 
M. Dart, McLain-Simpers Organization; 
Ethel M. Jefferson, Century Printing 
Concern; Edna Hill Mason, Janney & 
Company, and Eleanor Twiss, Child lei 
fare Magazine. The installation of off 
cers and directors will take place early 
this month. 

S 6.5 


A. R. Weed Heads Columbus 
Club 


The Advertis'ng Club of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Columbus, Ohio, has 
elected the following officers: Arthur 

Weed, advertising manager, Ohio 
Farm Bureau, president; Harold R. 
Lee, sales manager, Terry Engraving 
Company, and Arthur H. Utt, account 
executive of Miller-Knopf, Inc., vice- 
presidents; Edward R. Brown, Hunting- 
ton National Bank, treasurer, and Del- 
mar G. Starley, secretary of the Cham 
ber of Commerce, secretary. 

* * . 


Heads Louisville Club 
A. T. Miller, of the General Outdoor 
Advert'sing Company, was elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Louis- 
ville at its annual meeting held re- 
cently. He succeeds Walter Distlehorst. 
M. R. Kopmeier was made vice-pres- 
ident and Henry Colgan was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Directors elected 
are: Mr. Distlehorst; J. F. Babbitt, of 
the J. V. Pilcher Manufacturing Com- 
sany; Thomas Vinson, of the Brown 
lotel; Roscoe Williams, of Federal 
Signs, and Tom Basham. 
Se 


Joins Pacific Railways Adver- 
tising Company 

Miss Elizabeth Meacham has resigned 

as executive «secretary of the Advertis- 

ing Club of Oakland, Calif., to join 

the Pacific Railways Advertising Com 


pany. 
i 


Appoints Montreal Agency 

Munderloh & Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canadian representative for Vibert 
Freres, Paris, France, manufacturers of 
perfumes and toilet preparations, has 
appointed the Montreal office of the 
Consolidated Advertising Service to di- 
rect its advertising account. Magazines 
will be used. 
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‘Arthur FTER the July issue Forest and Stream will be 
Pe discontinued. 
ngraving 
eae Forest and Stream’s last publisher’s A. B. C. statement 
Hunting. shows 91,139 circulation; FIELD & STREAM’S, 


ta 130,338. Total, 221,467. 


Figuring the actual subscribers taken over, plus a 
reasonable number of newsstand readers, the com- 
bined magazine should retain a minimum of 175,000 
net paid. This, however, is merely a guess—and we 


— do not intend to sell advertising space on a suppo- 

e-elected sition. 

elected 

bbitt, of - , 

ng Con- We prefer to give the advertiser a bonus and, so 

= that there will be no possible doubt of the real net 
paid circulation, we are placing the circulation guar- 

= antee at only 150,000—only 25,000 beyond the former 
guaranteed circulation of FIELD & STREAM alone. 

resigned 

\dvertis- 


ec i Fretp & STREAM PUBLISHING Co. 


E. F. Warner, Publisher 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 


Wrigley Bldg. 846 S. Broadway Kohl Bldg. 
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‘THE controversy over whether 
or not copy writers should be 
permitted to sign their copy was 
concluded in Printers’ INK several 
weeks ago but echoes of it are 
being heard from foreign lands. 
The World’s Press News and Ad- 
vertising Facts, of London, com- 
ments on the controversy, asks for 
British opinion on the matter and 
is offering a prize for the best ar- 
gument received. 

Another echo comes’ from 
Buenos Aires in the form of a let- 
ter: 


Juan y Jose Dryspate y Cia 
440 Peru 450 


Buenos Arres, Aprit 14, 1930. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Apropos of the recent discussion 
in your of the merits or other- 
wise of agency-signed advertise- 
ments in periodicals, you might be 
interested to see a couple of actual 
examples of the species as published 
now and then in this country. Most 
Argentine advertising agencies pos- 
sess some trade-mark, used pri- 
marily to identify outdoor s gns 
and posters, which are the chief 
specialty of a number of the 
agencies which have also expanded 
into publication advertising. The 
enclosed samples represent the re- 
production in magazine advertise- 
ments of the same _ trade-marks 
which the Agencia Hansen and the 
Agencia Exitus use on their out- 
door signs. 

That’s nothing at all in a country 
where the architect of nearly every 
building signs his name in stone at 
eye-level on the facade. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. Stone. 


The two examples which Mr. 
Stone enclosed with his letter bear 
these two advertising agency trade- 
marks in their lower right-hand 
corners : 


z 4 


The Schoolmaster seldom gets 
excited about figures—statistical, 
of course. But a few days ago, he 


read some issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company which 
seemed to make a dent. . 

During 1929 this railroad paid 
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out to its pensioners $6,665,718, an 
increase of almost $600,000 over 
the year before. During the year 
of 1929, 1,349 employees were re- 
tired under the pension regulation 
and 845 employees who were on 
the retired list died. At the close 
of the year 9,563 people were on 
the pension roll. Their average age 
was seventy-two years and nine 
months. 

Entirely aside from the fine so- 
cial service performed by a giant 
company which takes care of the 
men who have given their best to 
its upbuilding, the Schoolmaster 
couldn’t help thinking about what 
those figures meant to other manu- 
facturers. A few short years ago, 
as time flies, men in the predica- 
ment of those 9,563 people would 
have had little purchasing power. 
They would either have been taken 
care of in poor farms or be sitting, 
more or less welcome guests, at the 
fireside of relatives, and every cent 
paid for their upkeep would have 
come out of the purchasing power 
of other people. 

Now look at the figures. Over 
six and one-half million dollars a 
year released for the purchase of 
food products, men’s shoes, cloth- 
ing, radio sets and other necessi- 
ties and luxuries; purchasing 
power which would never have 
been there but for the foresight 
and planning of the railroad. If 
one company distributed that much 
money, think of the. total added to 
the purchasing power of old peo- 
ple by all the other companies 
which have pension plans. 

There is so great and so definite 
a business asset in old-age pension 
plans that the Schoolmaster won- 
ders why more manufacturers don't 
get excited about the subject and 
if they will get excited on business 
grounds alone, think of the great 
increase in total happiness which 
would descend on fine old people 


everywhere. 
* 


Manufacturers of automatic 
vending machines, and manufac- 
turers of sundry items sold this 
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BUYING 
POWER? 


All of the 118 building owners and man- 
agers who served on Building Planning 
Service Committees during the past 18 
months were subscribers to BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


This is certainly an indication of splendid coverage 
and buying power. At these meetings materials 
and equipment amounting to millions of dollars 
have been selected by these men. All over the 
country building owners and managers are serv- 
ing on committees to advise on plans, materials 
and equipment for hundreds of important office, 
apartment and commercial buildings. It is logical 
that building managers should know what prod- 
ucts should be used so that a building can be 
operated at a profit. 











Do these building owners and managers know 
the merits of your product? Scores of manufac- 
turers are successfully selling these building owners 
and managers through BUILDINGS AND BUILD- 
ING MANAGEMENT. 


A. B. C. GUARANTEED PAID CIRCULATION 
82% RENEWALS AT $5.00 PER YEAR 












BUILDINGS ano 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member 4.B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A.B.P. 
Bastern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York Oity 
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“ ... contains 
some of the best 
material available 
on the building of 
self -confidence.”” — 
James H. Greene, 
Manager, Co-oper- 
ative Department, 
The Studebaker 
Corporation, 


W. L. BARNHART 
“A bookful of sense 
about salesmanship.” 
—Printers’ Ink, 


W. L. Barnhart’s 


Practieal 
Salesmanship 


HIS BOOK reflects the broad 
experience in personal selling that 
carried W. L. Barnhart from sales- 
man to vice-presidency of the world’s 
largest surety company. Sales man- 
agers will find that it contains just 
the kind of ideas and suggestions 
they want to pass along to their 
own salesmen. It proves its points 
from the experience of not only 
Barnhart, but of hundreds of other 
successful salesmen. Its friendly 
man-to-man counsel shows clearly 
how and why some men make sales 
where others of apparently equal 
ability fail on identical propositions. 
It shows salesmen how to check 
up on their methods to locate and 
correct weaknesses of which they 
may be entirely unaware, but which 
may be keeping them second-raters. 
ae one of the best books 
I have ever read on this subject 
in my twenty-seven years i 
sales work. . . .”—Paut W. 
Lawtuer, Vice-President, Pool 
Manufacturing Company. 


RACTICAL SALESMANSHIP 
will be sent postpaid on ap- 
proval, if you will write mentioning 
Printers’ Ink, or mail the coupon 
below. If your examination does 
not convince you of its value re- 
turn it within five days. Other- 
wise remit $3.50 in full payment. 





(Fill_in, Tear Out and Mail) 
se ese Se ese ese ee 


The Ronald Press Compan 
Dept. M353, 15 E. 26th St., New Yo: 
Send me a copy of Barnhart’s Prac- 
TICAL SALESMANSHIP. Within five 
days after receiving it, I will either 
remit $3.50 or return the book postpaid. 


*If outside U. S. and Canada, cash plus 
25c for shipping. Same return privilege. 
=a Se ee ee ee ee oe 
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way, are contemplating install- 
ing these machines in the lobbies 
of apartment houses. The School- 
master comes across this bit of 
news in a statement issued by the 
specialties division of the U. §. 
Department of Commerce. 

According to this statement, one 
of the undeveloped features of the 
vending machine is its use as a 
sort of emergency shopping station, 
In this connection, the expectation 
is that apartment house dwellers 
will appreciate the convenience of 
being able ‘to buy such items as 
razor blades, cosmetics, drug spe- 
cialties, etc., right in their houses 
at any time of the day or night. 

« * * 

“We are auto-truck food dis- 
tributors, if you please, not ‘wagon 
jobbers.’ ” 

This is the plea for a new name 
made by W. R. Greenlee, editor 
and publisher of The Auto ‘Truc! 
Food Distributor. 

Inasmuch as most “wagon job- 
bers” are using automobiles, it does 
seem somewhat out of place to des- 
ignate them as “wagon jobbers.” 

* * * 

A loyal member of the Class, 
E. C. Hole, secretary and manager 
of the American Lumberman, has 
just originated what anti-clubbers 
will term the ideal club—no dues, 
no enrollment and no meetings. As 
announced on the front cover of 
the current issue of his journal, it 
will be known as the “One Week” 
club and will concern itself ex- 
clusively with the proper technique 
for answering that most common 
of all commdn queries, “How's 
Business ?” 

It is undoubtedly true, or at least 
conceivable, that the millions of 
daily and for the most part snap- 
judgment answers to this seemingly 
innocent question do have a defi- 
nite effect on the buying mood of 
the public. And it is in recogni- 
tion of this that Mr. Hole has 
started his club. The only require- 
ment for membership, according to 
his announcement, is that you as- 
sent to the following pledge: 


I promise myself that, for a pe- 
riod of One Week, when discussing 
business conditions, either those re- 
lating to my own business or te 
those of the country generally, | 
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will emphasize the facts that are 
favorable and encouraging, rather 
than those which incite to pessimism. 


That’s all there is to it. 

Such a plan, the Schoolmaster 
agrees, might have its effect (es- 
pecially if it could be tied in with 
some sort of pledge by which 
each member would also agree to 
work just a little harder at his job 
than he had ever done before). 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has become 
slightly wearied by the current ex- 
cessive talk about “young men’s 
organizations.” Recently he was 
visiting the offices of a large ad- 
vertiser and was forced to listen 
for some minutes to the enthu- 
siastic talk of a somewhat callow 
youth. 

“Ours is an organization of 
young men,” the youth boasted. 
“Our sales manager is only thirty- 
five, our advertising manager isn’t 
thirty yet, and the treasurer re- 
cently celebrated his thirty-second 
birthday. No, sir. There aren't 
any old fellows in this outfit.” 

The Schoolmaster restrained him- 
self from pointing out that the 
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general manager of the company 
is in his fifties, that the production 
man will never again see forty-five 
and that the real financial geniy; 
of the organization is past sixty. 
He restrained himself because he 
realized that it is futile to talk 
these days against the enthusiasm 
of young men in business. 

It was, therefore, a welcome re- 
lief to receive from a local Pack. 
ard dealer a booklet with the title, 
“Stability,” and signed by Alvan 
Macauley, president, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company. 

Mr. Macauley tells how his mind 
was recently turned to the subject 
of the men who have been with 
Packard for a number of years. 

“I found,” he says, “that there 
is not a single important executive 
or department head here at the 
home office who has not been with 
Packard at least ten years. The 
average is seventeen and one-half 
years. This does not take into ac- 
count great numbers of lesser ex- 
ecutives and heads of sub-depart- 
ments whose length of service would 
undoubtedly be as long. Nor does 
it include foremen in our shops, 














SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Here is a real opportunity for 
aman who is big enough to 
develop a new selling organi- 
zation and to direct the sale of 
a nationally known product 
which has been sold through 
hardware stores for more than 
fifty years. 

He may now be a general sales 
manager who has achieved out- 
standing successes in the mer- 
chandising of products through 
the hardware trade; 

Or, he may be an alert assis- 
tant sales manager who is doing 
the work for which a **V. P. In 
Charge of Sales” is receiving 
credit ; 


Or, he may be directing the 
sales for a large hardware 
jobber. 

Whatever he is, he must be a 
hard worker. He must know 
how to organize a sales force. 
He must be able to give sales- 
men intelligent direction. And 
he must be up-to-the-minute 
on methods of merchandising 
through hardware stores. 

This is a big job for a big man. 
If you fit, write for an interview. 
Please give a brief summary of 
your experience and state your 
present income. 


ADDRESS “M,” BOX 271 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Well as I know most of them, I 
was surprised to learn that 64 per 
cent of our foremen have been 
with the company for more than 
ten years, many of them for as 
long as the company has been in 
existence, 

“Here, I thought, is real stability 
in direction of operations in our 
factory—in engineering, production 
and distribution of our products. 
It recalled to my mind that there 
has been a corresponding stability 
of management. Four of our seven 
directors have been the company’s 
directors more than twenty-six 
years. One has a record of sixteen 
years, one twelve years and I, my- 
self, have been with Packard 
twenty years.” 

Mr. Macauley then proceeds to 
draw the moral of stability and to 
show what this has meant to the 
company. 

In a business world where men 
are thought old at forty and are 
thrown on the scrap heap at fifty, 
often when they are just reach- 
ing a position to capitalize on 
their rich store of experience, Mr. 
Macauley’s statement comes as a 
refreshing refutation of the impres- 
sion that all successful businesses 
must be young men’s businesses. 

At the risk of repeating a plati- 
tude (and there are plenty of plati- 
tudes that will stand repeating) 
the Schoolmaster would like to re- 
mind these “young men’s organiza- 
tions” that a man is only as old as 
his mental processes and that good 
executives, like good wine, are 
often much the better for a little 
mellowing. 


Yoemans Brothers Company 
Appoints Gray Agency 

The Yoemans Brothers Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of sewage ejectors 
and pumping machinery, has appointed 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Do You Need 


A Real Man 
In Chicago? 


One who can sell— 


One you will gladly send to see 
your most particular customer— 


One who will build your busi- 
ness— 


One you can depend on in every 
respect. 


Age 40—Married—3 children — 
Christian. Normal sales million 
dollars highly competitive neces- 
sity to manufacturers in car lots. 
Now employed—present salary 
$10,000. 


Address “XYZ,” Box 272 
Printers’ Ink 

















@ WANTED 


A place in advertising work. 
15 years’ successful experience 
in farm machinery, mail order 
and agency advertising; 5 
years’ experience in wholesale 
and retail hardware and farm 
impl t busi Can 
write advertising copy, pro- 
duce catalogs or house organs 
or supervise the work of 
others. 48 years old, mar- 
ried. Will accept modest start- 
ing salary if position offered 
has the right future. Some 
of the leading advertising men 
of the nation as references. 





Address “N,” Box 273 
Printers’ Ink 











‘REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING ™,2sine Bizet 3a! 
, ote., 























Advertising Executive 
At present employed, seeks greater 
opportunity. Sixteen years’ back- 
ground, American. Thirty-eight 
years old. All around or will spe- 
cialize. High credentials. 

Address “J,” Box 129 
Printers’ Ink 
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ONLY RESPONSIBLE A-1 
AGENCIES NEED APPLY 


I want to become associated 
with such an agency in order 
to turn in accounts of the finest 
Hotels. 


In the Hotel line I have spent 
17 years, always with an angle 
on advertising and publicity. 
At present, I am connected 
with a Hotel but I will en- 
tertain any replies which lead 
to a definite purpose and are 
mutually beneficial. 


Address “H,’’ Box 128 
Printers’ Ink 











The Merchandising 
Paper in the 
Lumber Field 


How to sell more at a bigger 
profit is the topic that interests 
all lumber and building material 
dealers today. The American 
Lumberman is 100% in step with 
this development. Write for 
sample copy and see for yourself. 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 














For HOUSE MAGAZINES 
And TRADE JOURNALS 
STORIES by Best-Known Writers 
ARTICLES by Foremost Authorities 
Editors’ Inquiries I nvited 
WILLIAM GERARD CHAPMAN 


(Est. 1903) 


334 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Westinghouse Electric 
Appointments 


C. Hart Collins, one of the original 
group of the British Broadcasting Com. 
pany, has been appointed merchandising 
manager of the radio department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur. 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leroy /. Staunton, formerly with 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York acver. 
tising agency, and, before that, advertis. 
ing manager of C. Brandes, Inc., has 
also joned the Westinghouse company, 
as assistant to the manager of the radio 
department. 


Burton-Nelson Company, 


New Business 

Burton L. Cohn and Nelson R. Bern- 
stein have organized an advertising 
business at New York under the name 
of the Burton-Nelson Company, with 
offices at 200 West 34th Street. Mr 
Bernste'n was formerly an account 
executive with the Carlysle Company, 
New York advertising agency. 

Louise A. Sigal, also formerly with 
the Carlysle agency, in charge of pro- 
duction and copy, has joined the Bur 
ton-Nelson company, in the same 
capacity. 


Now “Motor Body, Paint and 
° , 
Trim’ 

Beginn ng with the June issue Motor 
Vehicle Monthly, will change its name 
to Motor Body, Paint and Trim, in or- 
der to bring its name into closer rela- 
tion with its editor'al contents. No 
change in editorial policy is being made 


Join Los Angeles Office of 
Advertisers, Inc. 


Thomas Calvert McClary and W 
Sharples have joined the staff of the 
Los Angeles office of Advertisers, Inc 


Appoints McCready-Parks 


S. E. Munyer, Inc., New York, linens 
and laces, has appointed McCready 
Parks, advertisng agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Mag 
azines and direct mail will be used 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted for a high-grade trade publication. 
Please give full particulars as to territory 
covered, facilities for getting business, 
basis of remuneration, etc. Box 308, P. I. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
for Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware is open for one or two publica- 
tions. Commission basis plus small expense 
allowance to cover transportation and other 
incidentals. Reply. Box 301, P. 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE— 
Experienced, able, reliable, straight thinker, 
constructive worker. Valuable agency ac- 
quaintance, in Chicago and nearby states. 
In position to represent one or two high- 
class consumer, trade or class publica- 
tions. Box 302, P. 1., Chicago Office. _ 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Formerly with ‘“‘C & H” and Other 4-A’s 


@ WALTER A. LOWEN, Pres. @ 


Vocational Bureau, Inc. (Est. 1920) 
We function as “A Clearing House for 
Trained Adv. Personnel.”’ Call in per- 
son, 9-2. 105 W. 40th 8St., N. Y. C 


Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical. Personal attention to all place- 
ments by Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA. 


Muncy Placement Service 


Caledonia 2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HELP WANTED 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE— 
Continuous additional income assured _if 
you are calling on advertisers direct. Do 
not write unless you have contacts. Give 
details. Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 


I Need a likeable, sensible advertising 
man who knows copy writing, layouts, 

rchandising and contacting. Agency 

printers’ creative service experience 
desi able. To one willing to prove him- 
self there is a pleasant present and a 
bright future in medium-sized ideal resi- 
lence city in the Rocky Mountain West. 
Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A SALES MANAGER 
Preferably with a background of experi- 
» with food products. Our principal 
products are the Citrus Juices, Citrus 
s, Citric Acid, Pectin, etc. 
\n exceptional opportunity for anyone 
who wants to live in Southern California 
| start at a moderate salary until he 
has made good on the job. Please state 
age, married or single, full details of ex- 
perience, and references, in first letter. 
Personal Attention: E. T. Cassel 
roducts Department 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Ontario, California 


























ARTIST, 23, mieten, Layout, Pen, 
Wash, Poster T —Practical Advertis- 
ing Knowledge. "Rake with future in 
preference to high starting salary. (Sam- 
ples.) Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED —Position, newspaper morgue. 
Many years’ experience in rebuilding old 
morgues., Can establish reference de 

ment any business. Christian; married, Al 
references; moderate salary. Box 305, P. I. 








Young woman would like make- “up ition 
on magazine. Havehad 10 ‘amy = lishing 
experience, 6 of which have been spent 
making up two monthly ony Would 
appreciate an interview. ox 307, P. I. 


A Young Man who has advertising and 
selling experience together with ability to 
work ideas into comprehensive form de- 
sires a new connection with lithographer, 
pei inter, agency or studio. Box 312, as 


FIGURE LETTERING LAYOUT 


Individuality that comes from 7 years of 
New York Agency experience. Desires 
position in New York. Box 313, P. I. 


PRODUCTION 


manager available. Twelve years’ AAAA 
agency experience. Will invest $2,000 
with services. Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 














Executive with pharmaceutic- medical ed- 
ucation, and 15 years’ international adver- 
tising agency, publicity and merchandising 
experience; will consider an rtunity 
with dependable organization. Address Mr. 
Seel, 1858 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VISUALIZER 
ART DIRECTOR 


Agency trained. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence. Versatile, unusual tation. De- 
sires change. Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 


EXCEPTIONAL SECRETARY 


A young woman with wide literary training ; 
rapid, accurate stenographer. iversified 
experience with large preparing 
difficult manuscript. An intelligent, diplo- 
matic personality. Would be invaluable » 
author, editor or agency. Box 304, 


seenewenst SEASONED PRINT- 
G AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
a a position where hard, conscientious 
efforts and results are rewarded with an 
opportunity for the right man. Very suc- 
cessful in the creative end of the busi- 
ness, contact and ade, Young enough 
to be on the ut have years of 
—- behind me. tent on plant 
pam pryens costs a estimating. Em- 
ployed at present, but a change. All 
correspondence confidential. Box 306, P. I. 
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for 6 customers in 1930 


By an easy method that pictures 
home offices ideas in the minds of 
the men in the field, these national 
organizations control the training at 
over 300,000 sales meetings, held at 
frequent, regular intervals through- 
out the country this year. 


Let us show you how these and 
other successful companies are using 
this simple, proven method that 
costs remarkably little and is re- 
inforced by national field service. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New Y Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bidg.— 


ork, 
Cleveland, Hanna ie—Davtin, Reibold Bldg 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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A NEWSPAPER’S 


success in getting readers 
tells what it can do for ad- 


vertisers. During the last 10 
Wuen 
. at nig 
years the circulation of the f ., :. 
Af 
Chicago Tribune on week- § ** 
Lat 
days has grown more than 9 9 
and te 
the ne 
times as fast as the Chicago Toe 
dark « 
newspaper second to the § |.) 
light 
Evere 
N. 
Carbe 
head 


of per 


Tribune in advertising 


volume. 


Chicago Tribune |" 


TIME WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER New Ye 


Total Average Circulation, April, 1930: 
1,116,031 Sunday; 846,108 Daily 





